SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Illinois Is 


42nd State 
To Merge 


Peoria, Ill.— The 42nd and 
largest state labor merger to date 
went off with few hitches as 2,729 
delegates representing over 1.1 
million trade unionists voted to 
create the Illinois State AFL- 
clio. 

Two years of hard bargaining 
had produced a merger agree- 
ment. and constitution which 
Peter McGavin, assistant to AFL- 
CIO Pres. George Meany, called 
a model for all state organizations. 

Reuben G. Soderstrom, president 
of the State AFL since 1930, was 
unanimously named -to head the 
merged organization. He is a mem- 
ber of the Typographical Union. 

Stanley L. Johnson, formerly 
State AFL secretary-treasurer, was 
elected to the newly created post of 
executive vice president. He is a 
Carpenter. 

Maurice McElligott, former sec- 
retary of the Illinois CIO, is the 
secretary -treasurer of the State 
AFL-CIO. McElligott is a mem- 
ber of the Clothing Workers. 


Brief Opposition Ends 


In the separate parley of the 


AFL acting on the merger pact, 
there was a brief flurry of opposi- 
tion as a building trades delegate 
called for action on a resolution 
on jurisdictional problems before 
the vote on unity. Soderstrom held 
that the merger agreement provided 
that no resolutions would be acted 
upon until the pact was adopted, 
and leaders of several building 
trades organizations pointed out 
that state units of the AFL-CIO 
could not properly act on jurisdic- 
tional matters. 

The State AFL had 800,000 
members and the CIO more than 
300,000. 

Joseph Germano, former presi- 
dent of the Illinois CIO, called 
the merger agreement an oppor- 
tunity for expansion of services 
to the state’s workers. The con- 
vention elected 16 vice presidents, 
10 from the former AFL and 
six from the CIO. 

The vice presidents and the 
three executive officers constitute 
the executive board. 

The present officers will serve 
until March 1962, and a. referen- 


dum election will be held in Decem-1 


ber 1961. Officers will serve two- 

year terms after the 1961 election. 

With the “right-to-work” issue 
(Continued on Page 2) 


Local Issues Tie up 


After UAW 


Knowland, 


caused deep divisions within the 
Republican party, as some GOP 
office-seekers continued to spark 


union laws and others tried to 
split away. 

Voters in California, Colorado, 
Idaho, Kansas, Ohio and Wash- 
ington will ballot on the “right- 
to-work” issue next month. 

The compulsory open shop 
issue resulted in an open breach 
between California’s two top Re- 
publican candidates—Sen. Wil- 
liam F. Knowland, who is cam- 
paigning for the governorship, 
and Gov. Goodwin J. Knight, 
running for the Senate seat. 

In his strongest statement yet, 
Knight declared that he would 
neither endorse nor support Know- 
land’s gubernatorial campaign be- 
cause Knowland has made the 
“right-to-work” proposal the chief 
plank in his platform. 

In Ohio, meanwhile, GOP Gov. 
C. William O’Neill has decided to 
make “rigit-to-work” a major issue. 
The announcement came just two 
weeks after the governor, locked in 
a tight race with Democrat Michael 
V. DiSalle, said that he personally 
favored the compulsory open shop 
but would not make it a part of his 
}campaign. 

Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell 
continued to speak out sharply 
against “right-to-work” legisla- 

(Continued on Page 4) 


GM 


Settlement 


Detroit—A week after the Auto Workers and General Motors 
reached agreement on the basic terms of a new contract, more than 


a quarter of a million UAW me 


mbers remained on strike at 116 


GM plants as bargaining continued on a mountain of local issues. 


In announcing settlement with 
tract, UAW Pres. Walter P. Reu-® 
ther made it plain that locals were 
authorized to continue walkouts 
until the unresolved local issues had 
been settled. 


Included in the local issues 
were thousands of grievances 
which piled up during the four- 
month period when the UAW, 
refusing to be drawn into a pre- 
mature strike while the industry’s 
warehouses were glutted with un- 

_ sold new cars, worked without 
contracts with the “Big Three” 
auto manufacturers. 

The companies, in what the UAW 
charged was an obvious effort to 
harass the union, put severe restric- 
tions on the settlement of griev- 
ances during the no-strike period. 

10,000 Back at Work 

Other issues still to be resolved 
in the local talks are shift differen- 
tials, production standards and re- 
lief time. 

In the first week, contracts were 


GM on a three-year national con- 


hammered out at nine GM plants, 
sending approximately 10,000 
UAW members back to work. 
Union officials predicted that the 
logjam delaying settlement at the 
other GM plants would be broken 
shortly, and that once agreement 
was reached at stamping plants the 
back-to-work movement would pick 
up speed. ° 
At Ford Motor Co., first of the 
“Big Three” to come to terms 
with the UAW, production was 
proceeding at a normal pace un- 
hampered by work stoppages, 
The UAW announced that ratifi- 
cation balloting on the new con-— 
tract had been completed at 25 
out of the 54 Ford locals. with 
12,798 members voting in favor 
of the pact and only 892 against. 
Ford’s huge Rouge plant—largest 
in the company system—will vote 
all next week on ratification. 
In the secret balloting among 
(Continued on Page 3) 


Rift Widens 


“Right - to - work” proposals|f 


the drive for enactment of anti-|! 


Chemical Workers Set: 


On Unity 


PROSPECTS OF MERGER between the Chemical Workers and 
the Oil, Chemical & Atomic Workers were hailed by AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany as he addressed the ICWU’s 15th annual 
convention in Washington. Meany pointed out that the federation 
constitution favors mergers of all internationals in the same field, 
but said the decision must be reached by the unions involved “with- 
out any compulsion whatsoever” from the federation. 


Convention to Vote 


By Gene Zack 


Prospects for eventual merger of the Chemical Workers and 
the Oil, Chemical & Atomic Workers appeared bright as the ICWU 
opened its 15th annual convention in Washington. D. C. 

Pres. Walter L. Mitchell told 450 delegates that the proposed 
amalgamation of the two unions would strengthen labor’s bargain- 


a 
™ 


Program 


ing position with the giant chemi-$ 
cal industry and enable workers 
“to reap the full benefits of union- 
ism.” 
Timetable Proposed 

The convention was set to act 
on a resolution establishing a time- 
table for meetings to work out 
merger plans. This would include 
drafting of a proposed constitution 
next spring, to be followed by 
scheduling of both union conven- 
tions in the same city and on the 
same dates in 1959 in order to ef- 
fectuate unity. A similar resolu- 
tion was adopted by the OCAW 
convention in Long Beach, Calif., 
last month. x 


AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany hailed the eventual con- 
solidation of the 85,000-member 
ICWU and the 175,000-member 
OCAW. He pointed out that 
the AFL-CIO constitution favors 
uniting all unions in the same 
field, but emphasized that merger 
must be achieved “without. any 
compulsion.” 


Unity, Meany told the ICWU 
convention, would mean the crea- 
tion of “a better instrument” to 


union movement and would elimi- 
nate “the rivalry and competition 
that sometimes is based on a sordid 
fight for per capita tax.” 

He pledged the “full resources” 
of the AFL-CIO to assist the two 
unions in achieving unity, then re- 


sstie, 


Splits on 1 Rightto Work: 


Knight Hits | 


President 


}OK’s Line 


* 
On Unions 
By Willard Shelton 
The White House has lined up 
with Republican forces waging 


the election campaign on a 
charge that a Democratic victory 


!}would mean “labor strife and 


long work stoppages, widespread 
corruption and a relentless at- 


g|tack upon private enterprise.” - 


“The Democrat party is dom- 


‘jinated by certain politico-labor 


bosses and left-wing extremists,” 


. | Said a joint statement issued at the 


White House after Vice Pres. Nixon 


;|and the GOP campaign high com- 


mand conferred lengthily with 
Pres. Eisenhower on strategy. 


The Eisenhower imprimatur was 
given the official GOP election line 
as Gov. C. William O’Neill of Ohio, 
challenged for re-election by Demo- 
crat Michael V. DiSalle, swung into 
full endorsement of the proposed 
“right-to-work” amendment placed 
on the Ohio ballot for November ° 
by a powerful businessmen’s opera- 
tion openly financed by major in- 
dustrialists, 

The Republican statement, is- 
sued with the President’s unmis- 
takable approval, came just one 
day after the Milwaukee Journal 
disclosed that Wisconsin busi- 
messmen are heavily financing 
campaign distribution of a slan- 
derous attack on Auto Workers 
Pres. Walter P. Reuther by the 
veteran hate-monger Joseph 
Kamp. 

Direct intended victim of the 
business-financed Kamp pamphlet 
is Sen. William Proxmire (D), 
whose Republican opponent, Ro- 
land J. Steinle, has heavily weighted 
his campaign with assaults on Reu- 
ther drawn, he says, from another 
source, Steinle promptly announced 
that he hoped “no supporter of my 
cause” would use the Kamp ma- 
terial. 

The Republican document issued 


(Continued on Page 12) 


(Continued on Page 12) 


sales. 


Gems, Inc. 


carry out the work of the wade 


AFL-CIO Sponsors 1959 
U. S. Savings Bond Film 


The AFL-CIO is sponsoring the 1959 U.S. Treasury savings 
bond motion picture “24 Hours in Tyrantland,” starring the 
cast of the popular television program “Father Knows Best.” 

The Treasury Dept. announced that the AFL-CIO is de- 
fraying all production costs of the film as part of its continued 
support and endorsement of the savings bond program. Over 
100 prints of the film will be distributed for showings to busi- 
ness, labor and community groups to stimulate savings bonds 


The cast and staff of “Father Knows Best” have contributed 
their services without cost. The series is produced by Screen 


Treasury Sec. Robert B. Anderson in a letter to AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany thanked the federation for making funds 
available for making the film and hailed “this magnificent ex- 
pression of patriotism by your great organization and yourself.” 
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ONLY 75-YEAR membership emblem ever issued by the Railway 


al 


Trainmen is pinned on 93-year-old Elmer Wessell, charter member 


of the union, by BRT Pres. W. P. 


Kennedy. The occasion was the 


diamond jubilee anniversary of the day when eight railroaders met 
in the “little red caboose” at Oneonta, N. Y., to found the union. 
Wessell is the only survivor of the meh 


Illinois Votes Unity; 


42nd State 


(Continued from Page 1) 
dominant in pre-election campaign- 
ing throughout the nation, dele- 
gates heard these expressions on‘ the 
compulsory open. shop: 

Sec. of Labor James P. Mitchell 
reiterated his opposition to a. na- 
tional “right-to-work” law but de- 
fended Pres. Eisenhower’s neutral- 
ity on the issue. The President 
claimed in his Oct. 1 press confer- 
ence that the union shop question 
was a matter for the states to de- 
cide. 

Sen. Paul H. Douglas (D-IIl.) 
said: 

“Let me say here and now that I 
am opposed to these fraudulent 
‘right-to-work’ laws, on a national 
scale and at the state level.” 

Douglas ripped into the Admin- 
istration’s pose of “neutrality” on 


Lee Bamberger 
Joins Staff 
of AFL-CIO 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
has announced the appointment of 
Lisbeth (Lee) Bamberger as assist- 
ant director of the Dept. of Social 
Security. 

Her work will be in the fields of 
health and welfare, including health 
legislation and pensions. A 1952 
graduate of the University of Cali- 
fornia, she has been a consultant 
on health matters to the Auto Work- 
ers Social Security Dept. for two 
years, part of which she spent on 
leave as executive assistant to the 


Detroit Community Health Asso-| 


ciation. 


She also has served on the facul- 
ties of the University of California 
and Columbia University. A mem- 
ber of the Teachers Union, she 
formerly belonged to the Hotel & 
Restaurant Workers. 

David L. Perlman, for the past 
five years public relations director 
for the American Federation of 
Government Employes and editor 
of that union’s publication, the 
Government Standard, has joined 
the staff of the AFL-CIO News as 
an assistant editor. Previously he 
had done public relations and edi- 
torial work for the Machinists and 


“the Office Workers, and had worked 


on newspapers in Texas, Louisiana 
and Washington, D. C, 


to Merge 


the union shop issue as characteris- 
tic of the President's inconsistent 
approach to social questions. 

“It’s bad enough when the 
President says he’s for something, 
and when he says he is neutral, 
on ‘the right-to-work,’ heaven 
help the workingman,” Douglas 
added. 

Gov. William G. Stratton of Illi- 
nois flatly said he was opposed to 
“phony right-to-work laws.” Strat- 
ton, a Republican frequently named 
as a possible vice-presidentia] can- 
didate for 1960, said he was “un- 
alterably opposed to punitive labor 
legislation.” The governor said the 
best way to avoid punitive labor 
laws “is to work together for pro- 
gressive legislation which will pre- 
vent and end abuses which give 
rise to demands for more drastic 
measures to deal with them.” 


The State AFL-CIO officers 
hailed Stratton’s statement as “the 
best news we've had, because man- 
agement groups were all set to push 
through a state ‘right-to-work’ law 
by using the recent Senate hearings 
as an excuse.” 


Douglas said that Democrats 
in the Senate will introduce an- 
other measure modeled on the 
Kennedy-Ives bill which was de- 
feated in the House last August. 

The merger agreement set up 
these constitutional committees: 
legislation, community services, 
civil rights, political education and 
farm-labor relations. Staff person- 
nel will be assigned to handle work 
of these committees as finances 
permit. 


Other Coseitien Action 


Acting on the first recommenda- 
tions of the united executive board, 
the delegates took these actions: 

Urged city central bodies to 
establish committees on organiza- 
tion to aid the AFL-CIO Dept. of 
Organization. 

Opposed any legislation designed 
to curb the powers of the U.S. 
Supreme Court. 

Established improved labor legis- 
lation as the prime objective of the 
united Illinois labor movement. 

Called for honest reporting of 
labor’s problems and for legislation 
to end discrimination against older 
workers. 

Over 100 policy resolutions and 
executive board reports of both the 
former organizations were referred 


' |to the board for action, 
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Arkansas, Virginia State Labor 
Against Closing Public 


: 


owew 


Schools 


State labor organizations in Arkansas and Virginia have sppoled't i aks of public Soi 
by the states’ governors in defiance of the U.S. Supreme Court's decisions_on desegregation. 

Odell Smith, president of the Arkansas AFL-CIO, prior to the recent so-called “referendum” 
in Little Rock on whether citizens preferred an integrated or segregated public school sysi2m, said 
Gov. Orval E. Faubus and his supporters “have been misled by enemies of free public education” and 


urged defeat of any school closing® 


plan. He said: 

“There are those who have 
always opposed free public edu- - 
cation because it puts knowl- 
edge in the hands of the work- 
ing people. These enemies have 
found a perfect weapon in the 
race issue.” ; 

‘The school crisis in Little Rock, 
Smith said, presents the people with 
two alternatives, “choosing between 
expensive private schools and no 
schools at all... . Either choice will 
work a serious hardship on work- 
ing people. Most of our people do 
not have money enough to send 
their children to private schools. 
And destroying our educational 
system is unthinkable.” 

“It is my hope,” he concluded, 
“that union members will support 
free public education by voting to 
keep our public schools open.” 

In Virginia, Pres. Harold 
Boyd of the Virginia AFL-CIO, 
testified last year before a legis- 
lative committee in opposition to 
granting the governor the power 
to close public schools that ad- 
mit Negroes on an integrated 
basis: 

The governor’s plan, said 
Boyd. “will result in the destruc- 
tion of our: free public school 
system.” 

Meanwhile, a new series of legal 
battles were under way to force 


school reopenings in Little Rock 


and Norfolk, Charlottesville and 
Front Royal, Va. In both states 
suits challenging the legality of laws 
allowing the governors to shut the 
schools were before federal and 
state courts. 

In its decision’ reaffirming the 
unconstitutionality of segregated 
schools, the Supreme ‘Court voided 


a 214-year delay granted by a fed- 
eral district judge in Arkansas and 
declared that “anarchy results” if 
rulings of the courts are defied. ~ 

The court also warned against 


evasive schemes that would con- _ 


tinue segregated schools, saying that 


it would not tolerate such attempts . 


to undermine the decision, — 


Company Pay Cut Bid » 
Triggers Glass Strike 


Twenty-five thousand members of the Glass and Ceramic Work- 
ers have gone on strike against an employer demand for a contract 
giving management a free hand to cut pay rates. 

The strike, against Pittsburgh Plate Glass and Libby-Owens- 
Ford, has closed 11 plants in eight states. Most of the glass used 


by auto manufacturers is produced?—— 


at the struck plants, 

To prevent damage to equipment 
used in glass manufacturing, the 
union and the companies agreed on 
a gradual and orderly shutdown. 
All 11 plants were scheduled to be 
completely closed down by Oct. 11. 

The union said the core of the 
dispute was management’s at- 
tempt to write into the new con- 
tract a provision which would 
give the companies the right to 
change incentive rates of pay 
without agreement on the part 
of the union. 


Also at issue are differences 


regarding distribution of over- 
time and the minimum number 
of workers required to handle 
various operations. 

It is the first major walkout in 
the industry since 1945. That 
strike lasted 13 weeks. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass plants af- 
fected are located at Clarksburg, 
W. Va.; Henryetta, Okla.; Creigh- 
ton and Ford City, Pa.; Mount Ver- 
non, O.; Crystal City, Mo., and 
Cumberland, Md. 

Libby-Owens plants shut down 
are at Charleston, W. Va.; Shreve- 
port, La.; Toledo, O., and Ottawa, 
Til. 


Cruikshank Sees Jobless Aid 
Tied to Bosses’ ‘Pocketbook Nerve’ 


Chicago—State unemployment insurance programs have been geared to “the employers’ pocket- 
book nerve” rather than to the needs of the jobless and of the economy, Nelson Cruikshank, director 
of the AFL-CIO’s Dept. of Social Security, charged. 

In a speech prepared for the Interstate Conference of Employment Security Agencies here, Cruik- 
shank said the intensified unemployment problems of the recession have been met “by keeping benefit 


"> 


levels low and of short duration. 
He reminded state employ- 
ment security directors that the 
federal-state program was orig- 
inally set up “to pay benefits as 
social and economic conditions 
should require, not to build re- 
serves and cut tax rates.” 
Because Cruikshank was unable 
to attend the conference, his speech 
was read by Ray Munts, assistant 
director of the department. 


Praises Officials 
Cruikshank praised state officials 
for doing a good administrative job 
in speedily processing applications 
and quickly getting benefit checks 
to the unemployed. But he urged 
the state directors to face up to the 


inadequacies uf the present pro-|/ 


gram. 


A system of federal reinsurance | } 
or pooling of risk is essential if the | # 
federal-state program is to be main- | 


tained, Cruikshank declared. He 
warned also that there will be a 
growing demand for complete fed- 
eral operation of the unemploy- 
ment insurance program unless 
benefits are raised and higher min- 
imum standards required for state 
participation in the unemployment 
insurance program. 

Cruikshank told the state offi- 
cials bluntly that workers are dis- 
satisfied with the present pattern 
of unemployment insurance pro- 

He said they are becom- 
ing impatient with “facile talk.” 
The AFL-CIO spokesman 
charged that the complicated “ex- 
perience rating” system of taxing 
employers for unemployment in- 
surance has resulted in some state 
systems where a majority of em- 
ployers pay no tax at all, 


The benefits are geared to the 
system, rather than the system be- 
ing geared to providing an ade- 
quate cushion. against loss of in- 
come during unemployment, Cruik- 
shank asserted. 

The state officials also heard 
some plain talk from Labor Sec. 
James P. Mitchell. 

Mitchell told the conference 


that state employment security 
agencies have not measured up to 
“what the public expected” in 
helping unemployed workers find 
new jobs. He said too large a 
‘proportion of the placements are 
in domestic service type jobs. 

“Professional and managerial 
jobs should receive greater em- 
phasis,” he declared. 


LABOR DELEGATION to the Berlin Trade Fair bids farewell to 
Michael Ross (second from right), director of the AFL-CIO Dept. 
of Inti. Affairs, before taking off. Theme of the U. S. exhibit is 
“Life and Work in Kalamazoo U.S.A.”, with labor one of the points 
emphasized, The official U. S. delegation nominated by AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany consists of Sec. Robert L. Cooper (left) of the 
Kalamazoo (Mich.) Labor Council and Gen. Sec. J. F. Friederick 
(right) of the Milwaukee Federated Trades Council. Business Rep, 
Neil J. Vanstelle (second from left) of Carpenters Local 297 is 
Kalamazoo’ s official labor representative. 
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For 158 000 Workers:. 


AFL-CIO NEWS, W 


ASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, OCTOBER 11, 1958, 


TUE Neg Duitertiiy | 
With 3 Big Chains 


By Gervase N. Love 


The Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers are ingiaed in col- 
lective bargaining on three major fronts in an attempt to pound out 
pew or improved agreements covering 158,000 workers. 


Key negotiations, resumed this week in New York, were with|j : 


the General Electric Co. Under the leadership of Pres. James B. 


Carey, a union committee was con-® 


tinuing its efforts to wrest an eight- 
point job security program from 
‘the company, with federal concili- 
ators sitting in. 

Similar negotiations were under 
way with the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp. in Pittsburgh, with the 
same employment security program 
the goal of an IUE committee 
headed by Robert Nellis, chairman 
of the union’s Westinghouse Con- 
ference Board. 

Bargaining at both GE and 
Westinghouse is being conducted 
under reopenings in five-year 
agreements and is restricted to 
the job security issue. Some 
100,000 GE employes, of whom 
20,000 have been laid off but are 
eligible for recall, and half that 
num" 2r of Westinghouse work- 
ers, including at least 7,500 who 
nave been laid off, are affected. 

The third set of negotiations is 
with Sylvania Electric Products, 
Inc., with Chairman Rodger Coyne 
of the IUE Skilled Trades Confer- 
ence heading the union committee. 

At stake at Sylvania is a full new. 
contract for about 8,000 workers 
in eight locals which must be sup- 
plemented by local agreements. 
The IUE is seeking wage increases 
and improvements in a wide range 
of fringe benefits, including the 
employment security program at 
jssue in GE and Westinghouse ne- 
“gotiations. 


2 Sylvania Shops Struck 

Two Sylvania shops have already 
been closed down by strikes over 
local differences. Local 511, rep- 
resenting 1,000 employes, walked 
out in Buffalo, N. Y., and the 350 
members of Local 352 took to 
picket lines in nearby Batavia, 
N. Y. 

Both GE and Westinghouse re- 
‘ jected the IUE proposals when 
formal bargaining got under way 
early in September. 

GE countered with a proposal 


[that the union forego scheduled 
wage .increases under the basic 
agreement and accept smaller rais- 
es, in return for a “savings” plan 
involving a company contribution 
and investment of the resulting 
fund in GE stock or bonds. 
Carey, denouncing the propo- 

sal as a “Ponzi plan” which 
would actually yield the work- 
ers less than the current contract 
required the company to pay 
them, accused GE of refusing to 
bargain. The union filed unfair 
labor practice charges with the 
National Labor Relations Board. 


the company drop its “savings” 
proposal and instead issue 15 mil- 
lion shares of authorized but unis- 
sued stock to a trust fund, with the 
dividends to be used to pay the cost 
of the union employment. security 
plan. 


» GE rejected the proposal. The 
union filed a formal charge with 
the Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sion accusing GE of violating the 
Securities Act by promoting its plan 
without prior SEC authorization. 


Details of Complaint 

The union asked that GE be re- 
quired to withdraw its-plan, void 
all commitments made by any per- 
sons to subscribe to it, and be pro- 
hibifed from further solicitation 
until it has filed and obtained ap- 
proval of a SEC registration state- 
ment. 

The IUE also sought, in view of 
heavy GE layoffs—about 20 per- 
cent of the work force, which is 
above the national average for the 
industry—to have the company de- 
clare a moratorium on such fur- 
loughs. 


In a move to speed up Westing- 
house negotiations, the union and 
the company scheduled daily meet- 
ings through Oct. 15, including 


Saturday and Sunday. 


Laundry Workers Strike 
Against 20 Cents an Hour 


Anniston, Ala.—Hampered by punitive anti-picketing laws in this 
“right-to-work” state, 125 members of the AFL-CIO Laundry and 
Dry Cleaning Intl. Union have entered the third month of a strike 
to raise wages from current levels of as little as 20 cents an hour. 


The union walked out early in 
August against four leading laun- 
dries and dry cleaning establish- 
ments and has now struck five 
additional firms in its drive for a 
contract calling for a minimum 
wage of $1 an hour. 


Intl. Rep. Lee Lightfoot charged 
that the firms have been paying 
their employes as little as $13 or 
$14 for a 70- to 80-hour week. 
Despite the fact the union has 
obtained the signatures, of 165 
employes at 22 cleaning and 
laundry firms in this community, 
he added, most of the companies 
have refused to recognize the 
union and bargain on a contract. 


‘He reported that to date six 
small plants have signed a contract 
with Local 109. The pact calls for 
the $1-an-hour minimum, overtime 
pay after eight hours in one day, 
and five paid holidays. Lightfoot 
said the agreement meant that 
wages were doubled and, in some 
instances, tripled. 

At the struck plants, the union 
Tepresentative said, output has been 
cut to 20 percent of normal because 
the companies have been unable to 


get enough scabs to operate at pre- 
strike levels. 

Because of Alabama’s stringent 
anti-picketing laws, under which 
the use of two or more pickets 
can be construed as breach of the 
peace, Local 109 has limited its 
activities to one “informational” 
picket at each struck plant. Light- 
foot said that only three out of 
the 165 members of the local 
haye crossed the picket lines. 

The Alabama Labor Council has 
circularized all affiliated unions .ask- 
ing for strike assistance for the 
laundry and dry cleaning workers 
here, Lightfoot said, adding that 
donations ranging from $10 to $100 
have been received. This money is 
being used to augment the $500 a 
week sent by the international, en- 
abling the union to pay strike bene- 
fits of $10 a week. 

“Because we’re a new union,” 
Lightfoot said, “this is a serious 
drain on our resources.” 

The international was chartered 
by the AFL-CIO after the 1957 
convention ousted the old Laundry 
Workers on the ground of corrupt 


domination, 


The IUE also suggested that+ 


DESPITE SIGNING of a national agreement between t the Auto Workers and General Motors; 1 more 
than a quarter of a million UAW members remained on strike at virtually all 4GM plants pending set- 
tlement of numerous local issues, and picketing continued at more than.100 plants like this one in 
Doraville, Ga. With nine G Mplants back at work, UAW officials held out _— for an early break 
in the logjam that continues to idle the bulk of GM’s operation. 


~e> 


AFTRA Hits 
NBC Closing 
Of TV Shows 


Chicago—The Chicago local of 
the American Federation of Tele- 
vision and Radio Artists has filed 
a complaint with the Federal Com- 
munications Commission asking an 
investigation of the National Broad- 
casting Co. network’s closing out 
of Chicago-originated TV programs. 

NBC recently announced its was 
dropping a number of locally-spon- 
sored Chicago-talent programs, in- 
cluding programs of Clifton Utley, 
news commentator; Norm Barry, 
sports analyst; Dorsey Connors, 
Jack Angell and others familiar to 
TV audiences in the Middle West. 

Sen. Paul H. Douglas (D-II) - 
protested the action in a tele- 
gram to Robert W. Sarnoff, NBC 
board chairman, 

The new arrangement, Doug- 
las said, will make Chicago and 
the whole Middle West a “tame 
listening post” for programs 
originating in New York and 
Hollywood. 

Raymond A. Jones, executive 
secretary of the AFTRA local, said 
the Chicago programs were not 
killed for lack of sponsors, al- 
though they were knocked off to 
make more money for NBC, 

“Most of the Chicago-talent pro- 
grams which have been axed have 
had sponsors,” said Jones. “In 
1956, NBC extracted $3 million 
from its Chicago operations, after 
paying for at least 50 percent of the 
cost of its color television equip- 
ment and development here.” 

He said NBC’s “ride the -net- 
work” policy discourages develop- 
ment of Chicago talent and ulti- 
mately will make the TV industry 
of the nation’s second largest city a 
desert, culturally. 


IUE Ends Strike 
At GM Plants 


Detroit — More than 20,000 
members of the Electrical, Radio 
& Machine. Workers returned to 
work at five General Motors plants 
after agreement on a new contract 
providing increased employment 
security and wage adjustments to 
eliminate inequities. 

Some 4,500 workers were still 
on strike at GM’s Delco Products 
plant at Dayton, O. 

The new three-year contract, ap- 
proved after IUE struck all six 
plants for six days, applies the gen- 
eral formula previously accepted in 
Auto Workers negotiations with 
GM, but included a company pay- 
ment of three-fourths instead of 
one-half cent per hour to correct 
inequities. It also provided that 
screw machine operators receive 
increases equal to those in the 


skilled trades group. . 


After UAW 


(Continued from Page 1) 
skilled trades members of the union 
on sections of the contract dealing 
specifically with them, voting has 
been running 92 percent in favor of 
the pact, the UAW announced. 

Chrysler’s operations were fast 
returning to normal with the set- 
tlement of local issues. Only 
13,000 of the company’s esti- 
mated 90,000 hourly rated em- 
ployes still were idled by local 
strikes, 


Agreement on the GM pact came 
12 hours after a strike deadline set 
by the union, and followed more 
than 36 hours of almost continuous 
negotiations. It marked the first 
time in more than four months that 
more than 400,000 UAW members 
had contracts with the “Big Three.” 
The three companies had cancelled 
the contracts when they expired 
over the Memorial Day weekend. 

The GM agreement followed the 
same pattern as the Ford and 
Chrysler settlements—an improve- 


Auto Workers 
Set Deadline 
At Caterpillar 


Chicago— The Auto Workers 
stepped up the tempo of negotia- 
tions with Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
in an effort to win agreement on 
a new contract before-a scheduled 
Oct. 11 strike deadline. 

The contract expired 10 weeks 
ago, but had been extended on a 
day-to-day basis while talks con- 
tinued. In announcing termination 
of the agreement and the setting of 
a strike deadline, UAW Vice 
Pres. Pat Greathouse said the move 
was taken because “the company 
hasn’t changed its position since 
July 29.” 

A walkout would shut down Cat- 
erpillar’s plants in Peoria and Deca- 
tur, Ill., and York, Pa. 

Negotiations for new agree- 
ments are continuing with the 
three other major producers in 
the farm implement field—Allis 
Chalmers, John Deere and Intl. 
Harvester. The union is seek- 
ing economic gains, plus agree- 
ment on a backlog of unsettled 
grievances and job classification 
inequities. ; 

More than 75,000 UAW mem- 
bers are employed by the four farm 
implement companies. Following 
expiration of the contracts last July, 
they voted in favor of a strike, if 


necessary, by a ante of nearly 
20-to-1. 


|Local Issues Tie up GM 


Settlement 


ment factor of 6 cents or 2.5 per- 
cent each year for the life of the 
three-year contract; 8-cent hourly 
pay hikes for skilled workers; a 
3-cent boost in the cost-of-living 
adjustment; separation pay for 
workers permanently laid off; im- 
proved supplementary unemploy- 
ment benefits; and a short work- 
week benefit to guarantee a total of 
65 percent of take home pay 
through the addition of SUB pay- 
ments to regular income. ° 


But there were additional con- 
cessions to settle issues which the 
UAW held were peculiar to GM. 
The most significant was a half 
a cent an hour to be used for cor- 
recting wage inequities. The me- 
chanics for applying this fund 
will be worked out later, but its 
establishment commits GM to the 
proposition that inequities will 
be eliminated. ; 


Other gains include an additional 
5 cents an hour for workers on 
necessary continuous seven-day op- 
erations, and an end to “short 
shifts,” a GM policy under which 
some workers were paid for 7.5 
hours a day. 


American Motors Next 

With the last of the “Big Three” 
locked up, swift action was antici- 
pated on a settlement with Ameri- 
can Motors, which has operated 
since last June under an extension 
of contract agreement giving either 
side the right to cancel on 10 days’ 
notice. 

The UAW handed American 
Motors, builders of the Rambler 
line of cars, notice that the exten- 
sion would be canceled Oct. 17. 
The company immediately agreed 
to meet as frequently as necessary 
to reach a prompt settlement. 


Injunction Halts 


Pilot Strike at EAL 


Miami—A federal court injunc- 
tion halted a scheduled walkout by 
Eastern Air Lines pilots in a dis- 
pute in which the Air Line Pilots 
Association sought acceptance by 
the company of a presidential fact- 
finding board’s recommendations. 

The airline contended the pro- 
posal involved a dispute between 
the ALPA and the Flight Engineers, 
but the. ALPA pointed to the 
board’s discussion of safety factors, 


The board, set up under the Rail- 
way Labor Act, recommended that 
the third crew member in jet air- 
craft be a qualified pilot. Its pro- 
posal would not apply to flight en- 


gineers on propeller aircraft. 
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_ 400 JOBS ARE GONE as the result of the closing of this Fort Wayne, Ind., plant of oe Cleveland 
Graphite Bronze Co. Although the Indiana Chamber of Commerce boasts the state’s “r 


t-to-work” 


law brings new industry, the state government has denied union officials information on ro number 
of firms shut down since the law was passed. 


CLOSED. One of the major firms leaving Indiana is the U.S. Rubber Co., which has shut down this 
plant at Fort Wayne, where 700 workers were employed. A spokesman for the company told the 
press that the decision to close the plant “was not based on the wage structure.” Employment at the 
plant once was up toa total of 5,000. 


‘ 


GOP Reactionaries’ Leadership 
Of Open Shop Drive Splits Party 


(Continued from Page 1) 
tien, calling such laws “unwise.” 
Mitchell hewed to this position 
in an address to the National 
Convention of Catholic Women 
in St. Louis, but Pres. Eisen. 
hower, his chief, has officially 
declared an Administration pol- 
icy of neutrality on the issue. 

Paul M. Butler, Democratic na- 
tional chairman, spoke out strongly 
against “right-to-work” legislation 
at a press conference in Wichita, 
Kan., calling such laws “immoral 
and un-Christian.” He said he was 
“ashamed” that his own state of 
Indiana had enacted “such unfair 
legislation.” 


Republican officer-seekers in Wis- 


R-T-W Held Peril 
To Civil Rights 

Los Angeles — Enactment 
of a “right-to-work” law in 
California would constitute'a 
violation of the civil rights 
of Negroes and other minor- 
ity groups, AFL-CIO Vice 
Pres. A, Philip Randolph de- 
clared here. 

Addressing a Labor Hu- 
man Rights Conference here, 
Randolph, president of the 
Sleeping Car Porters, termed 
“right - to- work” laws “vi- 
cious” and “diabolical.” 

“The ‘right-to-work’ law 
must be opposed vigorously 
by all citizens. Negroes 
especially will be in the fore- 
front of defeating ‘right-to- 
work’ laws since, as wage 
earners, they must maintain 
a climate in which strong, 
democratic and dynamic un- 
ions can prosper,” he said. 


consin knocked a “right-to-work” 
plank out of the GOP’s official 1958 
platform, expressing fear it would 
“inflame the labor vote” in the 
state’s tight state legislative races. 
There is no “right-to-work” propo- 
sition on the Wisconsin ballot this 
year, but under state law the re- 


'| tention of the plank in the platform 


would have bound successful GOP 
candidates to press for such a law in 
the 1959-60 legislative session, 


Knight’s Disavowal 
Knight’s disavowal of Knowland 
came during a public debate with 
Rep. Clair Engle, Democratic rival 
for the Senate seat. 


“When he (Knowland) em- 
braced the ‘right-to-work’ initia- > 
tive, he forfeited the right to 
party loyalty from fellow Repub- 
lican officeholders in California,” 
Knight said. “I am under no 
obligation, moral or legal, to 
support his candidacy.” 

Noting. that ‘California Demo- 
crats often have voted for Repubk- 
cans, the governor added pointedly 
that “it might be appropriate to re- 
turn the favor.” 

Mitchell told the Catholic 
women’s convention that “legisla- 
tion that would hamper. the union 
shop would be unwise.” He said 
“right-to-work” laws would “tend 
to upset the industrial relations de- 


j velopments now accepted by both 


labor and management.” 

“I believe in the right of every 
man to. decide whether or not he 
will join a union,” the cabinet mem- 
ber declared. “Bue when the ma- 


jority of men in a plant decide they 
want a labor union to represent 
them, then that decision should 
prevail.” 

O’Neill’s decision to make 


“right-to-work” a major issue in 


his campaign for re-election to 


the Ohio governorship came un- 
der attack from Elmer F. Cope, 
secretary-treasurer of the Ohio 
AFL-CIO. Cope said O'Neill 
had “decided to do the bidding 
of the small, special-interest 
group” promoting the proposi- 
tion that will appear on Ohio’s 
ballot next month. 

The AFL-CIO official said 
O’Neill had done “a disservice not 
only to the citizens of the state but 
also to the Republican party in 
Ohio. We do not believe the entire 
Republican party has capitulated.” 


Unions Begin Survey _ 
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Industry Leaving, , 
‘Work’ Law Indiana 


Indianapolis—Some plants and industries are shutting down in 
Indiana, first industrial state to adopt a “right-to-work” law—and . 
the “work” law. isn’t halting their departure. 

How fast the exodus is taking place, and how it is affected by 
the “work” law if at all, is in the category of unobtainable facts, 


(R), who is running for the Senate, 
apparently has no information, and 
the state Dept. of Commerce flatly 
says the data isn’t available. 

The state Chamber’ of Com- 
merce, which spearheaded the drive 
for the “right-to-work” statute that 
Handley allowed to become law, 
frequently issues claims about an 
influx of industry, 
plants are also closing down or 
transferring operations elsewhere 
to attract public notice and to in- 
crease the state’s unemployment 
headaches. 5 

The Indiana State AFL-CIO, 
in an-effort to get the facts, has 
begun a survey, and Pres. Dallas 
Sells has asked local central 
bodies to report on all closings 
and departures of plants within 
their areas. 


The closings include: 

e@ Fred V. Gentsch, Inc., which 
used to employ 60 to 100 workers 
at Elkhart, Ind., has transferred to 
Georgia. 

e@ An Oliver Corp.’s plant in 
South Bend, with 350. workers, 
moved its activities to Iowa and 
Cleveland. 

e@ The Indiana Atomic Energy 
Co. plant at Dana, O., 1,100 jobs. 

@ Bryan Manufacturing Co., 
Peru, 500 jobs. 

e@ Two-plants of the Intl. Har- 
vester Co., Richmond, 760 jobs. 

e@ The Intl. Harvester Co. plant 
at Evansville, 2,000 jobs. 

e@ U.S. Rubber Co., Fort Wayne, 
700 jobs. -(Employment here was 
once up to 5,000.) 5 

@ Clevite plant of Cleveland 
Graphite Bronze Co., Fort Wayne, 
400 jobs. 

@ Marion Machine & Foundry, 
Marion, 200 jobs. 

@ Magna Power Tool Corp., 
Fort Wayne, 185 jobs. 

@ Paramount Textile Machinery 
& Foundry, Angola, 55 jobs. 

An even bigger blow is in store. 
Two plants of the Chrysler Corp. 
at Evansville, employing 5,600 
workers, are scheduled to be 
closed by the spring of next year. 


Charges by the Indiana Chamber 
of Commerce that industry was 
leaving because of “high labor 
costs”—another stock argument of 
“work” law supporters—have been 
refuted by officials of the shutdown 
firms. 


The office of Gov. Harold Handley® 


but enough 


» | existing contracts, 


The Fort Wayne News Sentinel, 
which called the flight of industry 
fromthe state’s industrial center 
“alarming,” quoted a spokesman 
for U.S. Rubber on July 31 as say- 
ing “the decision to close the Fort 
Wayne plant was not based on the 
wage structure ., . and an offer to 


the decision to close.” 
The rival Journal Gazette on 
Aug. 12 headlined a story “Fort 


parable Cities.” Based on official 
information from the local office of 
the Employment Security Division, 
the article said wage rates in manu- 
facturing are about the same in 
Fort Wayne, Evansville, Gary-- 
Hammond, East Chicago, South 
Bend and Terre Haute. 

Sells said that although he _be- 
lieved that thus far the economic 
effect of the new “work” law has 
been “small” because its ban on 
the union shop does not become 
effective until the expiration of 
“there can be no 
doubt but that in the long run it 
will hurt: the state’s economy.” 


Meany Asks 
Kansas Labor 


To Lick R-T-W 


Kansas City, Kan.—Kansas la- 
bor is circulating an urgent appeal 
to trade unionists from AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany to defeat the 
so-called “right-to-work” law which 
will appear on the state ballot ia 
November. 

Meany termed the compulsory 
open shop law “vicious” in a letter 
addressed to Charles J. MacGowan, 
AFL-CIO vice president ahd presi- 
dent emeritus of the Boilermakers, 
whose headquarters are located 
here. 

“It is apparent,” Meany wrote, 
“that working men and women 
in Kansas must go to the polls 
and vote ‘No’ on Amendment 
No. 3 on election day, Nov. 4, 
if they are to protect their unions 
and their right to fair wages in 
exchange for their labor.” 

The AFL-CIO president warned 
that adoption of the “work” law 
would constitute “a direct and im- 
mediate threat to the wages, hours 
and working conditions of Kansas 
workers.” 


Kansas Clerics, Educators Join 
In Fight on ‘Right-to-Work’ 


Topeka, Kans.—More than two dozen Kansas educators and churchmen have joined to denounce 
so-called “right-to-work” laws, declaring that instead of suppressing union, corruption they would 
encourage the use of “strong-arm tactics.” 

Meeting at the Jayhawk Hotel here, the group set up a permanent committee to promote an 
educational program aimed at defeating the compulsory open shop proposal which will appear as 
Amendment No. 3 on the Kansas®— 


ballot next month. 


Named to head the committee 
was Prof. C. H. Oldfather of Kan- 
sas University in Lawrence. The 
steering committee members in- 
clude: Rev. Gilbert C. Murphy, 
pastor of the Gardner Presbyterian 
Church; Prof. George Lewis, Wich- 
ita University; Rev. W. A. Cham- 
bers, pastor of St, James Baptist 
Church, Emporia; and Rev. Charles 
Aziere of the department of eco- 
nomics, St. Benedict’s College, 
Atchison, 

As the first step of their pro- 
gram to give Kansas voters a 
clearer understanding of the far- 
reaching implications of the pro- 
posed amendment, the group 


adopted a statement which criti- 
cized the “tremendous propa- 
ganda program” being con- 
ducted by supporters of com- 
pulsory open shop law. They 
said the propaganda barrage was 
designed to “confuse many 
voters.” It said: 

“We believe that the citizens 
of Kansas have been blinded by the 
emotional impact of the campaign 
concerning the proposed Amend- 
ment No. 3, which is commonly 
called the ‘right-to-work’ amend- 
ment but which might be better 
descrjbed as the ‘amendment ban- 
ning the union shop.’ 

“The tremendous propaganda 
program is being conducted to com- 
pletely confuse many voters who 


wish to be fair in their approach 
to an issué of this magnitude, Since 
the vote on Amendment No. 3 will 
have far-reaching effects on every 
citizen of the state, we feel obli- 
gated to take an active part in clar- 
ifying the issues involved, 

“We believe that the‘approval 
of this amendment will in no 
way control, suppress or limit 
any of the union racketeering 
which is so distasteful to all of 
us and which has received re- 
cent widespread publicity. 

“In fact, approval of the amend- 
ment will have a tendency to invite 
into Kansas that element of the la- 
bor movement which has been just- 
ly criticized. for its strong-arm tac- 


tics.” 


take lower wages would not change: 


Wayne’s Labor Costs Match Com. - 
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Revolution in the Labor Force: 


Working Wives Major Force in Economy 


f Mee WAS A TIME, early in this century, when “Bertha, The 
Sewing Machine Girl” was so unusual as to be the heroine of 
a successful’ melodrama. ~ 

Today,- the working woman is pretty much taken for granted. 
There are exceptions. There are still persons who feel that “the 
woman’s place is in the home.” A slight look around, however, 
would convince almost anyone that there are few occupations left 
in which women have not stormed the barriers and — a niche 
for themselves. ¢ 

The implications of all this are many and deep. “Lt October 
the National Manpower Council held a conference at Columbia 
University to consider some of them. Columbia University Press 
has now published a full report of this conference in book form 
entitled “Work in the Lives of Married Women.” 

Two AFL-CIO vice presidents—Al J. Hayes and Jacob Potofsky 
—serve on the council. 


In opening the conference, Erwin D. Canham, editor of the 


Christian Science Monitor and chairman of the council, left little 
doubt that he feels the working wife and the working mother are 
here to stay. 

“I do not have to tell the members of this conference,” he ‘ee 
“that the answer to the question—what would happen if all work- 
ing wives would give up their jobs—is that the economy would 
collapse and that we would not be able to perform the essential 
services needed. It would be a catastrophe, a disaster of incredible 
magnitude. . . .” 

THE COUNCIL POINTS out that while the civilian labor force 
has increased approximately two and one-third times between 1900 
and 1957, the number of women in the labor force showed more 
than a fourfold increase—from 5 million to 22 million. 

Here is the picture of women in the labor force today: 

e@ One-third of all women in the United States work outside the 
home. 

e Half of the women who work are over 40 years of age. 

e Three out of every five of the 22 million women in the labor 
force are married. 

e Four out of 10 of all mothers with children of school age are 
working out of the home. 

The National Manpower Council felt that the social, economic, 
psychological and cultural implications of this revolution need to 
be more fully explored. That was the purpose of the conference. 

There is the question of the high American standard of living. 
The wife and mother’s supplementary income takes on new im- 
portance if the gross national product, estimated now at $420 bil- 
lion, is to attain the anticipated $560 billion level in 1965. 

It is estimated that in 1965 about 35 million women will be}. 
available for work and more than half of them will be seeking full- 
time jobs. 

The council felt that America is failing to make the fullest use 
of a sizeable and important segment of its labor force, married 
women in their middle and later years. is 

CONSIDERABLE ATTENTION was given to the areas in 
which women could be drawn upon to relieve manpower shortages. 
An educator indicated that to maintain present standards, 70 per- 
cent more high school teachers will be needed by 1965 and 100 
percent more college teachers. 

What impact does a mother’s working have on her children? 
One expert observed: 

“Our research people tell me that no study within their knowl- 
edge Mas established a casual relationship between maternal em- 
ployment and either juvenile delinquency or the maladjustment of 
children. Some studies have shown an association between ma- 
ternal employment and one or the other of these. But we have 
no proof that maternal workers per se caused the children’s diffi- 
culties.” 

The conference, in which experts from governntent, ‘industry, 
labor, education, social welfare, child caré, civic organizations and 
the churches participated, did conclude that “the new pattern of 
work outside the home for wives and mothers has had, by and 
large, desirable social and economic consequences.” (Public Affairs 
Institute—Washington Window.) 


People-to-People Visit 
To Rebuild Good Will. 


A unique experiment in building a united hemisphere 
based on mutual understanding and friendship will be inau- 
gurated Nov. 6 when representatives of 42 million Americans 
embark on a month-long tour of South America.° 

Sponsored by Intl. Seminars Inc., a non-profit group or- 
ganized to hold international discussions and “town meetings,” 
the people-to-people mission will represent virtually every 
major facet of American life and practically every geograph- 
ical region. 

The AFL-CIO will be represented by Peter Henle, assistant 
director of the AFL-CIO Dept. of Research, and Serafino 
Romualdi, AFL-CIO Inter-American representative. 

George V. Denny, Jr., president of Intl. Seminars, said the 
trip will retrace much of the ground covered by Vice Pres. 
Richard Nixon on his recent tour. Denny, in a preliminary 
visit to the South American cities, said local committees are 
being organized to correspond to the ones represented in the 
American group. 

In each city to be visited there will be one town meeting 
and two seminars dealing with economic, social and cultural 
problems. 


wealth heard Puerto Rican Sec. 


A 71-MEMBER DELEGATION of union members from. New York is shown above arriving at 
San Juan Airport to begin a 10-day study tour of Puerto Rican economic and social conditions. 
Half of the visitors were members, of Puerto Rican descent, of Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
Local 3 whose business manager, Harry Van Arsdale, is seen at left of center, with coat folded over 
arm. Others represented other unions and state agencies. The visitors were feted by Puerto Rican 
government and union officials. 


N. Y. Unionists Strengthen Ties 
With Puerto Rico in Island Tour 


By Amold Beichman 


San J uan, P. R.—A delegation of New York City trade unionists visiting this island common- 


of Labor Fernando Sierra Berdecia pledge that the government 


would oppose enactment of any “right-to-work” legislation. 
Praising the work of a New York AFL-CIO committee fighting racketeer incilictesiict of Puerto 
Rican workers, Sierra Berdecia further pledged the full support and cooperation of his government. 


He singled out for special praise®— 
in this campaign Pres. Harry Van 
Arsdale, Jr., of the New York 
Central Trades and Labor Coun- 
cil; Charles S. Zimmerman, 
ILGWU vice president; Morris 
Iushewitz, secretary of the New 
York City Industrial Union Coun- 
cil; and John MeNiff, secretary of 
the Association of Catholic Trade 
Unionists. _ 
Sierra Berdecia characterized 
“right-to-work” laws as “in- 
tended to protect the privilege 
of employers not to have labor 
unions in their shops and fac- 
tories” and he. emphasized that 
“Puerto Rico will oppose that 
legislation here and Puerto Ric- 
ans anywhere will oppose such 
legislation.” - 
The New York unionists were 
mostly members of Local 3, Intl. 
Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 


study tour of Puerto Rico. About 
half of these were of Puerto Rican 
or Spanish descent. Others were 
officials of Local 3 headed by Van 
Arsdale, who is the local’s business 
manager; members of the AFL 
Shorter Work Week Committee of 
New York City, and state, city, 
union and university spokesmen. 
Seek Greater Understanding 


Objective of the trip, according 
to Van Arsdale, was to bring about 
greater understanding between 
New York City trade unionists and 
the Puerto Rican people, who have 
migrated by the tens of thousands 


past 10 years. To this end, meet- 
ings were arranged for the 71- 
member delegation with govern- 


different parts of the island. 

The country prides itself on 
the fact that in terms of money 
appropriated its Labor Dept. 
is fifth among all the states and 
territories. 

“Operation Bootstrap” is Puer- 
to Rico’s claim to international re- 
nown. Since Puerto Rico has no 
natural resources and since only 
half of its 3,435 square miles is 


ers, which sponsored the 10-day] 


to the metropolitan area in the|j 


ment. leaders, labor leaders and |j 
civic officials. Visits were made to |; 


arable, Operation Bootstrap has 
sought to create an economy based 
on diversified manufacturing in- 
dustries. 

Result of Operation Bootstrap 
has been a striking improvement 
in the island economy although 
wages and per capita income of 
the 2.3 million population are very 
low. 

Mississippi, poorest state in 
the union, has double the per 
capita inceme of Puerto Rico. 
Yet despite these drawbacks 


Puerte Rico has become the 
mecca of underdeveloped coun- 
tries in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America, whose officials come 
here im droves to see how a 
country can raise itself by its 
own 

Puerto Rico is neither an inde- 
pendent nation nor a constituent 
state of the U.S. but is self-govern- 
ing in local affairs while retaining 
economic and political ties bene- 
ficial to. both the U.S. and the 
commonwealth. ‘ 


PUERTO RICO’S housing program ‘tal ested wide attention - 
and was a high spot on the New York unionists’ study-tour of the 
island. Here Peter Brennan, president of the N. Y. Building & 
Construction Trades Council (left), and Sec.-Treas. Martin Rarback 
of N. Y. Painters Dist. Council 9 (second from right) look over 
Ladies Garment Workers-built houses with Emilia Torres and 
Ninin. Gonzales, business agent and president of ILGWU Local 


600, and, at right, Robesg Gladnick, ILG director on the island, 
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4 Labor and tha Schools. 


FREE PUBLIC, SCHOOL ysis one “of the-h 
“of Anjerican den} acy, is under’ 


sigh hallenge inta Deby-|, 
ber of; states by political leaders who are illfully and flagrant y) 


ing the nation’s legal system. 


Virginia’ and Arkansas the governors: have - closed public : 
schools, forcing children to suspend their education, while they trot}. 


out a series of cynical schemes to set up a system of private schools 
doomed to failure on grounds of illegality and non-support. 

We have;- therefore, the emerging spectacle of compulsory 
non-education in these states—children prevented from attending 
school because state authorities have slammed shut the doors. 

American labor has always believed, and believes today, that 
free, equal education is the birthright of every American child. 
Free public schools in America are the product of early initiative 
and effort by organized labor. 

In 1828, an association of workingmen in Philadelphia called 
for free public schools as the basis of universal education in the 
United States. 

In 1834, a convention called by all the trade unions in the coun- 
try urged “the necessity of an equal, universal system of education” 
in the nation. 

Nearly 100-years ago labor also began its’ campaign for com- 
pulsory school attendance laws for all children between the ages 
of 7 and 15 for at least 10 months a year. 

These are the things labor has won; they have become basic 
institutions of American democracy. They cannot be damaged 
or impaired if our democratic system is to grow and flourish. 

The campaign of “massive resistance” to the Supreme Court 
decisions that the public schools be operated on an integrated basis 
must be defeated if the free public school system that unions have 
labored to build in America is to survive. 

xk * 


Ike in the Campaign 


. WHITE HOUSE has given its full prestige and support to 
the Republican party’s 1958 campaign against the “politico- 
labor bosses.” 

Pres. Eisenhower joined in issuing a statement, subscribed to 
by top officials of his Administration and leaders of the GOP, 
linking “certain politico-labor bosses” with “left-wing extremists.” 

It is highly unfortunate that the. President, who has indicated 
in the past an understanding of the role of trade unions in Ameri- 
can life and labor’s program to build a strong and prosperous 
America, should have lent his name and office to this statement, 
a statement steeped i in political opportunism and totally unrelated 
to the critical issues facing the nation. 


The President is allowing himself to be used by the right-wing 
elements in control of the Republican party to give status and 
stature to a desperately conceived attack on one group of Americans. 

If the campaign is to be fought on the President’s oft-stated 
theme of his Administration’s record, well and good. But Mr. 
Eisenhower apparently has succumbed to the pleadings of men, 
many of whom care not a whit for the Administration’s program 
but only for victory in November. 

We can only hope that as the President moves into the campaign 
he will repudiate the phony “politico-labor boss” approach and 
present his case to the American people in terms of the issues as 
they flow from his record in the White House. 
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‘I Didn’t Build Them iy You to Close’: 


Phony FEPC Claims Hit: 


Three prominent Negro leaders have denounced 
promoters of so-called “right-to-work” laws for false 
claims: that such legislation is “a little FEPC.” Here 
are their statements: 


THE REV. J. H. JACKSON, president of the Na- 
tional Baptist Convention, Chicago: « 

“I am not a specialist in the labor field but I am 
interested in the welfare of labor as well as in every 
other phase of our cultural life. From the informa- 
tion that I have received on the so-called ‘right-to- 
work’ laws I have come to the following conclusion: 

“So*called ‘right-to-work’ laws are harmful to the 
best interests of the Negro and all minority groups. 

“Such legislation could subject the Negro to peon- 
age and sharecropper wages, for it would take away 
from him the higher pay, better working conditions 
and job security gained for him by trade unions. 

“In the .‘right-to-work’ southern states, the Negro 
has been made to bear unusually heavy burdens of 
unemployment, substandard working conditions and 
economic insecurity. The Negro worker's average 
wage rate is only 40 percent of the pay of white 
workers in the ‘right-to-work’ South. 

“These same shameful conditions will be brought 
to any other state that approves the trick-titled 
‘right-to-work’ law. 

“The ‘right-to-work’ promoters are the same peo- 
ple who are fighting school desegregation in Arkan- 
sas and Virginia. Are there any fair employment 
practices under ‘right-to-work’ in. those southern 
states? 

“I give you my solemn word: The future of our 
American way of life depends largely on the future 
of labor. The sole purpose of the fraudulent ‘right- 
to-work’ laws’ is to destroy American labor. 

“I advise every American Negro, for his own sake 
and for the sake of his family, to register and vote 


in still greater bondage.” 
kk 

ROY WILKINS, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, New York: 

“Promoters of so-called ‘right-to-work’ legislation 
claim theif reactionary doctrine_to be a ‘little fair 
employment practices act.’ 

“Nothing could be farther from the truth. Noth. 
ing could be more dangerous to the colored wage 
earner and to the economic well-being of the entire 
Negro community than the enactment of these so- 
called ‘right-to-work’ laws. 

“The fact is that the very people who have 
blocked passage of a fair employment practices act 
in the Congress are the people who are backing the 
deceitful ‘right-to-work’ laws. 

“They are the same people who have made pos- 


sible the shameful situation at the Central High 


in November against this law that would place him’ 


3 Prominent Negro Leaders | 
Denounce ‘Right-to-Work’ Laws 


School in Little Rock. They are the same people 
who have fought all attempts to end discrimination 
and better the lot of the Negro and other minority 
groups. 

“There is nothing in these laws designed to aid 
or benefit the Negro worker. They would instead 
take away from him the better opportunities, higher 
pay and better working conditions he already has 
gained. 

“The 18 states where ‘right-to-work’ laws are 
now in force, with few exceptions, are the very 
states where the Negro is struggling against the 
forces of bigotry and tyranny. 

“There are no fair employment practices provi- 
sions in any of the ‘right-to-work’ laws in those 
states. There are no fair employment proposdts or 
guarantees in any of the new legislation these anti- 
racial groups are now trying to get the Negro to 
vote for. 

“In accordance with the resolutions adopted at 
our annual conventions, most recently in Cleveland, 
O., July 8-13, 1958, the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People denounces 
these fraudulent ‘right-to-work’ proposals:” 


- oe. 


THE REY. MARTIN LUTHER KING, IR, 
president of the Southern Leadership Conference, 
Montgomery, Ala.: 

“The so-called ‘right-to-work’ laws are inherently 
wrong in principle because they seek to circumvent 
the collective bargaining power of American workers, 
which is the fundamental keystone of free trade 
unionism, 

“Discrimination in any form is -a moral offense, 
whether it be against an individual because of the 
color of his skin or his religious beliefs, or whether 
it be aimed at denying masses of people their legiti- 
mate rights to an effective voice in the manner of 
the distribution of the fruits of their toil. 


“It is significant that these ‘right-to-work’ laws 
are backed by the same reactionary forces which 
flout the Supreme Court.decision on school deseg- 
regation. 

“In most of the 18 states where these measures 
are already on the statute books, standards of liv- 
ing are the lowest in the nation and the forces of 
bigotry and tyranny perpetuate economic exploita- 
tion of the people through fear and unrest, 

“Such legislation is not intended to, and cannot 
benefit the Negro worker... It is designed, instead, to 
worsen his lot, to make his wages lower, his hours 
longer, and to destroy the labor unions which ‘have 
brought him a higher standard of living. 


“The claims that ‘right-to-work’ laws constitute . 
fair employment practices for the protection against — 


discrimination by reason of race, creed, onlay or 
national origin are entirely false.” 
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Vandercoels Says: ‘¢ “i 


228s FT: 


West Wins Vote. ‘of Confidence M 


(This | iislinin is excerpted from the nightly 


broadcasts: of John W. Vandercook, ABC com- 
mentato? sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to 
Vandercook over the ABC network Monday 
through Friday at 10 p. m., EDT.) 


URIOUSLY, LITTLE ATTENTION has been 
paid to a recent event of extraordinary impor- 
tance—the “yes” or “no” vote in the immense French 
Union as to whether the inhabitants of the French 
colonies wished immediate independence, or to con- 
tinue their political, economic, and cultural associa- 
tion with a European 
‘power... ; 
Never before in history 
has so bold and blunt a 
. question: been asked, 
France; under the leader- 
ship of Charles de Gaulle, 
took the risk of having all 
its overseas’ possessions 


day. And never before has 
western civilization been 

“given so resounding a vote 
of confidence. 


Van eee 


From New Caledonia in the Australian antipodes 
to the jungles of Middle Congo and the sun-stricken 
sands of Mauretania, men and women of all races and 
of many religions poured forth—millions upon mil- 
lions of them—to assert that they found the way of 
the west—for all of its detours and sometimes- its 


Morgan Says: 


stripped from it in a single. 


bliud och 


false turnings—the broad higtiwhy: ‘which they think ree, 


has. most promise for all: mankind. 
»- That overwhelming vote to go on keeping company 


with the. west and having access to all of its limitless | 


treasures of science, thought, art and comfort was, of 
course, a compliment to France. No doubt it was a 
compliment to Charles de Gaulle. 

But that vote ‘was, above all, an. amazing tribute 
to the.cause ‘and to the kind of human progress for 
which we and our European allies have-victoriously 
fought: in all the wars of this century. 

Though we have largely ignored that worldwide 
burst of applause, for the democratic tradition, the 
Russians have not failed:to interpret its meaning. ... 


| The Communist press the world ’round seethes with 


fury. The rich prize of a huge proportion of native 
Africa by the simple device of a referendum has now 
been. snatched from the Communists’ reach—when 
they thought they had to do no more than stretch 
out their bloodstained hands. ° 


-IN FRANCE ITSELF, the political power of, the 
French Communist party at a single stroke has been 
reduced by more than twenty percent. . . . But 
most astonishing was*what happened in Algeria . . . 
Algerians were warned by the rebel leaders that they 
invited death if they voted at all. Yet, in the face of 
that threat, nearly three million Algerian Moslems 
ventured to the polling places utterly to denouace 
the terrorists. No such clear-cut victory against 
violence and against the Communist exponents of 
violence has been recorded in our time. 


Legalities Worse than Dynamite 


(This column is excerpted ‘from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- 
tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 


gan over the ABC network Monday through 


Friday at 7 p. m., EDT.) 


N A DANK FOG before sun-up, furtive, fanatical, 
unknown hands dynamited the high school which 
had been successfully integrated for two years at 
Clinton, Tenn. This was a dastardly, cowardly and 
shocking act, just as the officials said. But for all its 
ugliness, it dramatized the defeat which the white 
supremacists are now ram- 
ming their heads against 
with such désperate futility. 
Tragically enough, there 
is bound to be more vio- 
lence and somebody is al- 
most sure to be hurt before 
the sorry chapter of hatred 
and ignorance is finished. 
. Yet when you come right 
down to it, who can say 
that there is less damage, 
_ less injury done to the 
Morgan tender fabric of society by 
so-called legalized evasiqns ‘of the law than by dyna- 
mite? 

One is the safe-cracking bang of the thug, the 
yegg-man. The other is the leering, stacked-deck 
technique of the crooked gambler who knows he is 
already marked for cheating but who is determined 
to do as much damage as he can before the game 
is up. 

It is to this latter category that the authors of mas- 
sive or devious resistance plans against civil rights 


pee scones 


belong. There is something pathetic in the crude de- 
fiance of the dynamiters. There is nothing touching 
about the ruses of the political demagogues. They 
are far too clever to be fooled by their own schemes 
for substituting “private instruction” for public 
schools. They know that they cannot stand up against 
the supreme law of the land but they are willing 
nevertheless to play upon the fears and suspicions of 
well-meaning citizens. 

DOWN IN CHARLOTTE, N. C., the editor of the 
Carolina Israelite, Harry Golden, has hatched some 
ideas that might nudge the gradual velocity of change 
with the gentle lever of sardonic good humor—some- 
thing that is desperately needed to loosen tMe prepos- 
terous rigidity of the segregationists’ stand. 

In a wonderful collection of his pungent para- 
graphs, in a new book called “Only in America,” 
Golden outlines the Golden rules for integration. 
One is the Vertical Negro Plan. He points out there 
is no segregation in standing at bank tellers’ windows, 
in dime stores or supermarkets. So he’d ban seats in 
classrooms, make everybody stand at his desk. Save 
millions and get more concentration on assignments. 

Then there is the Golden White Baby Plan. He 
borrowed this from experience: some Negro school- 
teachers asked some white friends to lend them their 
3-year-old girl and 6-year-old boy. Holding the tod- 
dlers’ hands they easily bought tickets, as presumed 
nursemaids, to a movie of Olivier in Hamlet which 
they wanted to see. 

This can be a baby-sitting boon. With an exchange 
of references, as Golden sees it, “people can sort of 
pool their children at a central point and every time 
a Negro wants to go to the movies all she need do is 
pick up a white child and go.” 


State Welfare Leader Scores 


Cut in Public Assistance Funds) 


HE CHAIRMAN OF the New York State Dept. 

of. Social Welfare has charged that HEW Sec. 
Arthur S. Flemming owes state public welfare de- 
partments $100 million knocked out of the recently 
approved social security bill at the Administration’s 
insistence. 


Raymond W. Houston, the New York state wel- 
fare chief who is also chairman of the Council of 
State Public Welfare Administrators of the Ameri- 
can Public Welfare Association, aimed the follow- 
ing comment at Flemming at a recent meeting: 


“Your threat of recommending a presidential veto 
if the public assistance amendments were left in the 
bill filled Gs with dismay. . .. It hit us hardest 
because the new secretary, like his predecessors, 
appeared to be out of sympathy with our programs.” 

State administrators, continued Houston, first ap- 


pointed by former Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, “are 
charged with meeting the needs of those who apply 


to us. We are, if you will, whether we like it or not, 
the defenders of the poor.., 

. “We do not worry much about theories of govern- 
mental financing. We only see many empty purses 
before us and will seek the wherewithal to fill them 
by all honest means wherever we find it. 

“I THINK I AM SAFE in saying that not one 
of us would ever say to our state legislatures that 
we would ask our governors to veto bills which 
would give us more money. 

“You had a bargain in your hangs and you turned 
it down. We can’t help feeling that you owe us that 
$100 million by which the (Senate) Finance Com- 
mittee reduced the bill.” 

Houston’s comments pertained to a cut of $100 
million by the Senate group for public assistance 
payments after Flemming testified that if the amount 
were not reduced the President would veto the entire 
measure—which contained improved social security 
benefits. 


. WIN OR LOSE, the bull-liké lunge ‘of Sen. Kaowiend for ‘the 
governorship of California is going to leave a legacy of bitterness 
within and for his party. 

The senator, in what seemed almost -blatant evidence that his 
campaign is turning into’ a disaster, radically switched his tactics © 
by canceling expensive television time in favor of a blitz into the 
city streets, where he planned to ring doorbells and shake hands. 

It was very late in the day, obviously, for a candidate to throw 
away the script and devote himself to a desperate effort after a 
14-year career in the Senate to letting his own people get ac- 
quainted with his personal charm. Flexibility and the warm 
human touch are not among the senator’s obvious assests, 

The cancellation of television suggests that the money. has 
stopped coming in. Knowland has been directly repudiated by 
his party running-mate, Goody Knight, the Republican governor 
who wanted re-election but, was frozen out of the race by Know- 
land’s financial backers and driven into an unwanted campaign for 
the Senate seat that Knowland himself no longer valued. 

xk * 

_ EIGHTEEN MONTHS AGO, Knowland appeared to be making 
merely a quixotic gamble in abandoning the Senate in favor of a 
hoped-for new careér as governor. 

His purpose was obvious: He was galled by the metoric rise 
of young Richard M. Nixon and he wanted to re-establish himself 
as an independent power politically, a governor in control of the 
state’s powerful delegation to the Republican nominating conven- 


-|tions of 1960 and 1964. He suffers virulently from the presidential 


itch, and although protocol might have forbidden him from directly 
challenging Nixon two years from now, his position in unforseeable 
events would have been enormously strengthened. 


He made two mistakes that may turn out to be fatal even in 
California, where Republican politics seems to be played with a 
battleax. 

He was needlessly brutal to Knight, treating him with a con- 
tempt that the governor is now repaying with cruel blows. And 
he plunged his state and large sections of his party into a violent 
and inexcusable conflict involving the security of organized labor. 


The taint of the Republican alliance with extremist right-wing 
industrialists and their most unsavory propagandist-racketeers has 
now spread through state after state. A heyday has arrived for 
scoundrels who can brag that although anti-semitism no longer 
appears to “work,” their hate-and-scare pitch against labor has 
attracted astoundingly respectable colleagues with power in. the 
GOP. 

This is a trap into which Knowland should never have fallen. 
He has been a senator, a mellowing experience for most’ men, 
and one that makes them shrink from anything smacking of class 
war. The Senate teaches its members to be exceedingly careful 
of intruding in fields where they are inexpert and to respect the 
values of customs slowly developed and long established by prag- 
matic experience in our national life. 

. Knowland would be the loser for the nature of the campaign he 
has waged even if the political signs are upset and he should win 
the governorship. 

kk * 

THAT DEMOCRATIC GADEFLY, Sen. Robert s. Kerr of Okla- 
homa, who is viewed with alarm by professional economizers in 
political life, has announced an unsuspected ambition to succeed 
Virginia’s Harry F. Byrd as the “greatest watchdog of the federal 
treasury.” 

He is going to take over the title and function from Byrd, the 
Oklahoma senator says, just as-soon as his state surpasses Virginia 
as the state that gets absolutely the most money spent anywhere by 
the federal government. 


AFL-CIO SUPPORT for the American Labor Health Association 
is demonstrated as the united labor movement presents a check to 
help the ALHA carry out an expanded program of service in the 
health field. Left to right are Dr. Morris Brand, ALHA president; 
Nelson Cruikshank, director of the AFL-CIO Dept. of Social Se- 
curity, and AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F, Schnitzler. 
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Worldwide Regulations Needed: 


Safety Program for Atomic Workers Urged 


69 Nations 
Swap Data 
In Geneva 


Geneva—International regula- 
tions on the disposal of “hot” 
radioactive waste from atomic re- 
actors and stringent safeguards 
for workers in nuclear power 
plants were urged at the second 
United Nations Conference on the 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy 
here. 7 

More than 6,000 delegates, ob- 
servers and reporters jammed 
this lakeside city during the 69- 
nation conference held just three 
years after the first “Atoms for 
Peace” meeting was staged. 
~ The world’s leading atomic sci- 
entists gleefully picked each 
other’s brains in a non-stop mar- 
athon of official sessions and off- 
the-cuff huddies which left them 
exhausted but calling for more. 

Many of the misgivings expressed 
at the outset that the conference 
was too large in scope and numbers 
to be of real value had evaporated 
by the end. 


1961 Session Urged 
Lewis L. Strauss, chairman of the 
U.S. delegation, told correspond- 
ents that the conference had been 
an “outstanding success.” He said 
that the delegation will urge the 
American government to propose 
that the UN stage another in 1961 
when there will be “very much 
more information” to exchange. 
The safety of workers in atom- 
ic research centers and power 
plants and the protection of the 
world’s present and future inhabi- 
tants as a whole from the dangers 
of radiation figured prominently 
in the discussions. 

New developments in robot 
equipment for handling radioac- 
tive materials at a distance and in- 
creasingly sensitive instruments 
for detecting low radiation levels 
seemed to convince the scientists 
that routine protection of work- 
ers is well in hand. ~ 

British scientists reported that 

the 10,000 members of the British 
Atomic Energy Authority had been 


exposed in all of last year to less 
than one-sixth of the amount of ra- 
diation to which the population as a 
whole was exposed from natural 
“background” radiation present’ at 
all times in nature. 


But the- conference seemed to 
bring out that such questions as the 
amount of radiation to which any- 
one can be exposed and the cumu- 
lative effects of exposure to even 
small doses are still largely unans- 

wered. 

Much of the talk on safety fac- 
tors centered on the shielding of 


atomic reactors so as to contain 


TYPICAL OF SAFETY precautions taken in handling atomic ma- 
terials are these manipulators used“in British installations to isolate 
important isotopes for use in industrial radiography and medical 
therapy units. Each of the “caves” containing the materials is 
surrounded by 3-feet thick concrete walls. The window consists of 
two sheets of one-inch thick glass. The exhibit was one of many 
concerned with safety in atomic energy installation. 


bottled up inside them the “maxi- 
mum credible” explosion and pre- 
vent the escape of radioactive gas 
which would contaminate the sur- 
rounding cOuntryside. Scandina- 
vian scientists suggested that react- 
ors be placed underground to di- 
minish their risk. 

But Dr. C. Rogers McCullough, 
of the U.S. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, warned that the safety 
record established so- far was no 
guarantee for the future. “We seri- 
ously doubt that our skill and 
care are sufficient to prevent all 
accidents and we must prepare for 


A GUIDE AT THE AMERICAN section of the Atoms for Peace Scientific Exhibit is briefed 
on the working of the instrument board which recorded the gamma radiation reported by detectors 
in another area of the exhibit by Dr. S. Allen Lough, director of the Atomic Energy Commission’s 
Health and Safety Laboratory in New York. Safety precautions were a major topic at the conference. 


THE 69-NATION CONFERENCE on peaceful uses of atomic 


£35.) ee Os 


energy attracted thousands of visitors to the various exhibits. These 
youngsters are watching the stellarator, a device for confining ionized 
gas, or plasma, by means of an externally produced magnetic field 
in a closed, endless tube. The conference found atomic scientists 
from all nations picking each other’s brains for information leading 
to wider use and application of the benefits of atomic energy. 


the accident which must surely 
come in spite of our best efforts.” 


He stressed the necessity for 
disaster warning systems, emer- 
gency plans for evacuation of lo- 
cal residents and decontamination 
of property and crops. The Rus- 
sians said they had set up “safety 
zones” extending 3,280 feet 
around their reactors where no 
buildings or farming are per- 
mitted. 

The Russians added, however, 
that they were thinking of reducing 
these precautions in the light of 
experience, while Sir John Cock- 
croft, head of the British atomic 
energy program, said that the safe- 
ty factor developments revealed at 
the conference led to the expecta- 
tion that “in due course” power 
plants will be located in more popu- 
lated areas. 

The conference seemed to rule 
out any serious hope of using the 
deep seas for dumping large quanti- 
ties of highly radioactive wastes, 
one of the budding atomic energy 
industry’s greatest problems. Rus- 
sian scientists reported finding that 
the turnover of water in the great 
ocean deeps was much greater than 
thought. Dr. Joseph A. Liberman, 
a U.S. Atomic Energy Commission 
expert, said that ocean disposal will 


not be feasible for many years, if 


ever. 


Global Rules Urged 

The great uncertainty over the 
dangers connecting with tampering 
with the atom led Robert M. Mc- 
Kinney, American representative to 
the Intl. Atomic Energy Agency, 
to call for the “adoption of inter- 
national rules for health and 


1} safety in order to remove this con- 
troversial subject from the area of 


national political bias and propa- 
ganda.” 

He told representatives of the 
Intl. Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions that international regula- 
‘tions to be provided by the agency 
“can be the only answer.” 

The scientific results of the 


conference cannot be fully evalu- 
ated until the publication of the 


33 volumes which will contain 
the proceedings at the 77 formal 
sessions where speakers presented 
711 of the 2,135 papers going 
into the records. 


But there is no doubt that the 
conference’s greatest value was in 
the informal contacts and swapping 
of ideas. They took place in the 
lobbies and lounges of the spraw- 
ling Palais des Nations and at the 
stands of the 20-nation official ex- 
hibit of the latest atomic develop- 
ments held in a huge temporary 
building on the Palais grounds. 


$5 Million Exhibit 


The U.S. spent nearly $5 million 
in putting on the most comprehen- 
sive show of all the participating 
nations. In addition to 50 fash- 
ionably clad girls recruited from the 
local interpreters’ schools to serve 
as guides after an intensive study 
course, 200 scientists were brought 
over from the states to work and 
explain the experimental reactors 
and other equipment and models 
which were on view. 


Atomic Safety Laws 
Stressed by AFL-CIO 


The AFL-CIO has called 
for enactment of federal leg- 
islation to provide adequate 
workmen’s compensation 
protection for all workers 
exposed to radiation hazards, 
' The second constitutional 
convention adopted a resolu- 
tion declaring that “radiation 
hazards are too serious to 


ard application“of regulatory 
measures.” 

“Apart from concern for 
the welfare of individuals in- 
volved,” it said, “the occur- 
rence of major radiation ac- 
cidents could quickly disrupt 
atomic development by caus- 
ing a general loss of confi- 
dence in and opposition to 
peaceful uses of atomic en- 
ergy.” 
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Mower. Tells IBEW: 


Decades of Rea@tion Behhid 
Campaign for ‘Right-to-Work’ 


Cleveland—The same groups that have “viciously opposed” every single piece of progressive 
legislation that. would benefit workers over the last 60 years are leading the fight for. phony “right- 


-By Saul Miller 


to-work” laws, AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany asserted here. 


In a hard-hitting speech to the 26th convention of the Intl. Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
Meany asserted that the National Association of Manufacturers and the U: S. Chamber of Com- 
‘merce,.. leaders in the compulsory®— 


open shop campaign, were respon- 
sible for defeat of the labor-backed 
Kennedy-Ives bill to help stamp out 
corruption in’ Jabor-management 
relations. © 


Meany’s attack on “work” law| 


proponents and a “give ’em hell” 
address in which former Pres. 
Harry S. Truman called for defeat 
of “right-to-work” in the six states 
where it is an issue this year, high- 
lighted the closing days of the 
2,200-delegate convention. 

The 750,000-member union 
went on record in a series of res- 
olutions to launch a drive for the 
six-hour day and to protect work- 
ers in the expanding atomic en- 
ergy field from radiation hazards. 

The convention also approved 
the AFL-CIO Codes of Ethical 
Practices, affirmed a civil rights 
program and defeated a proposal 
calling for opposition to “the ex- 
pansion and growth of public pow- 
er facilities.” 

Pay Hikes Voted 

It voted a 25 percent salary in- 
crease for the union’s officers and 
staff, with Pres. Gordon Freeman 
boosted from $21,000 to $26,250. 

Meany tagged the campaiga for 
“work” laws one of “deceitful prop- 
aganda, a campaign of fraud” 
based on the idea “that if you tell 
a big lie and tell it often enough 
the people will believe it.” 

“A “right-to-work” law won't 
provide a single job, he said, but 
instead * will weaken unions and 
impair “the right of union work- 
ers not to work.” He added: 

“The right not to work ... 
with a non-union man is a God- 
given right. That was not given 
to us by any law.” 

Reading the record of the NAM’s 
historic opposition to - progressive 
legislation, the AFL-CIO president 
concluded that its professed con- 
cern about the worker’s welfare 
doesn’t jibe with the facts and they 
come to the job of aiding the work- 
er with “very poor credentials.” 

Turning to the attempt to link 
the “work” campaign with the cor- 
ruption issue, Meany noted that 
backers of the “work” law drive 


were directly responsible for de- 
feat of legislation to curb corrup- 
tion. Labor’s position on the cor- 
ruption issue, he said, is clear and 
outspoken. 


_ Challenges NAM, Chamber 
He challenged the NAM and the 
Chamber to come up with their 
records in this area, declaring the 
business community could not 
stand the same type of investiga- 
tion the McClellan committee made 
of the trade union movement. 
“They (business) could not 
stand it; they couldn’t under any 
circumstances come out as clean 
as the trade union movement has 
come out,” he said, 

Meany noted that Gov. William 
O'Neill of Ohio, a Republican seek- 
ing re-election has suddenly em- 
braced the “right-to-work” issue 
whereas all the GOP members of 
the U. S. House from Ohio, except 
one who didn’t cast a ballot, voted 
against the Kennedy -Ives bill. 
O’Neill intimated that corruption 
charges led to his decision to make 


Flint Glass Union’s 
Ex-President Dies 


Toledo, O.—William Clarke, Sr., 
who served 17 years as president 
of the Flint Glass Workers and a 
total of 29 years as an officer, died 
here at the age of 84 after a 10- 
day illness. 

A native of Elm Grove, W. Va., 
he went to work in a glass factory 


at the age of 10 and rose to be- 


come an associate of Samuel 
Gompers and William Green, for- 
mer AFL presidents, and of labor 
leaders in all parts of the world. 
He became assistant secretary of 
the Flint Glass Workers in 1903, 
secretary in 1907 and president in 
1916, serving until his defeat by 
Joseph M. Gillooly in 1932. He 
also was president of the American 
Bank, a cooperative venture of the 
union, from its opening here, in 
1929 until it closed in 1932. 
Surviving are two sons, Thomas 
A. and William Clarke, Jr., and a 
daughter, Catherine. 


the “work” law referendum a ma+ 
jor issue in his campaign. 

Truman told the cheering del- 
egates that “to outlaw the unioa 
shop is to open up before the 
country a long vista of bitter.’ 
ness, labor unrest and social com- 
flict.” 

“It will undermine the responsi- 
bility and the standing of the great 
unions, on whom the stability of 
our productive industrial life de- 
pends,” he said. 

He accused the NAM and the 
chamber of triggering the “right- 
to-work” law drive after they failed 
in having the union shop outlawed 
in the Taft-Hartley Act, — 


Keenan Speaks 

IBEW Sec. Joseph D. Keenan, 
an AFL-CIO vice president, in a 
closing speech urged the delegates 
to get back to their homes and fight 
against labor’s critics, go defend 
and extend the great gains brought 
about by organized labor for the 
benefit of all workers. 

“Every labor leader and every 
person belonging to a labor union 
should walk with his head high be- 
cause we, the labor movement of 
this country, have produced the 
greatest standard of living in all 
the world—and we can be proud 
of it,” he said. 

James L. McDevitt, national 
COPE director, urged the dele- 
gates to finish the job on Nov. 4 
by turning out and voting for 
labor-supported candidates. He 
hailed registration efforts so far 
this year as indications of great- 
er awareness by labor of the 
problems facing the country. 

The delegates also heard ad- 
dresses by IBEW Gen. Counsel 
Louis Sherman; Maj. Gen. Melvin 
J. Maas, chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Employment 
of the Physically Handicapped, 
who presented an award to the 
union for the work of its Electrical 
Workers Journal, in aiding the han- 
dicapped program; J. Wesley Mc- 
Afee, president of the Union Elec- 
tric Co. of St. Louis; and Oliver J. 
Burnett, president of the National 


A SMILING Harry Truman is greeted by Sec. Joseph D. Keenan 
(left) and Pres. Gordon Freeman as he steps to the speaker’s stand 
at the Intl. Brotherhood of Electrical Workers convention at Cleve- 
land. The former President ripped into the domestic policies of — 
the Eisenhower Administration and launched a sharp attack on 


state “right-to-work” laws. 


and Allied Products Workers, which 
met here for four days. 

Delegates from 74 local un- 
ions throughout the United 
States and Canada ‘heard Pres. 
Sam H. Scott single out National 
Labor Relations Board : policy, 
restrictive features of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, stiffer opposition 
by management to contract de- 
mands, and plant shut-downs 
and layoffs as “barriers” which 
his and other international un- 
ions must overcome if they ex- 
pect to hold past gains and make 
future advances. 

Scoring the NLRB for having 
“stacked the deck” against labor 
with rules and regulations designed 
to discourage, rather then en- 
courage, the organizing of the un- 
organized, Scott noted that funds 


Electrical Contractors Association 


AFL-CIO Tags Nixon Tax Program 


Vice Pres. Richard M. Nixon’s 
tax proposals, based on the “trickle- 
down” theory, would “both repeat 
and intensify” past mistakes, the 
AFL-CIO Economic Trends & Out- 
look says in an analysis of his pro- 
gram in its current issue, 

The Vice President unveiled his 
plan at the 50th anniversary con- 
ference of the Harvard School of 
Business Administration. It would 
ease taxes for business and ‘the 
wealthy, at one end of the eco- 
nomic scale, and clamp a 1.5 per- 
cent federal sales tax in the form 
of a manufacturers’ excise levy on 
consumers, most of them at the 
other end. 

Economic Trends, which is pub- 
lished by the AFL-CIO Commit- 
tee on Economic Policy, recalled 
Nixon’s claim in his address that 
“we cannot raise the floor of secu- 
rity unless we raise the ‘ceiling of 
Oportunity.” 

“Unfortunately,” the publica- 
tion continues, “his design for al- 
tering the tax structure is based 
on the fallacy that a ‘ceiling of 
opportunity’ for a relatively small 


portion of society would auto- 


matically connect itself with the 
‘floor of security’ for all citizens, 

“The present recession was 
caused, in part, by just the kind 
of tax changes he suggests.” 


Economic Trends assailed the 
Nixon doctrine that what the coun- 
try needs is more money at the top 
of the economic scale in the hope it 
will be invested in business td cre- 
ate more employment opportuni- 
ties and higher production. What 
is needed, it said, is more money 
in the hands of consumers so they 
can buy what is already produced. 


John Sherman 
Quits Union Post 


Fort Edward, N. Y.—John Sher- 
man, veteran member of the Pulp, 
Sulphite & Paper Mill Workers and 
an international vice president since 
1939, has resigned effective Oct. 
31 because of ill ‘health. 

Sherman, whose home is in Ta- 
coma, Wash., ranks third among 
the union’s vice presidents and has 
been heading the Northwest Dist., 
consisting of Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho and British Columbia. 


“In 1954, Congress accepted the 
fallacy now propounded by Nix- 
on,” the publication tartly ob- 
served. 

“What happened is now economic 
history; plant and equipment 
spending boomed. But the ‘ceiling’ 
of investment oportunity lacked the 
support of adequate buying power. 

“The result: Sales lagged, pro- 
duction was cut. Business, un- 
able to sell even the goods pro- 
duced by current capacity, 
curbed both production and ex- 
pansion. Capital investment de- 
clined. Recession forced the 
economy backward.” 


“Maybe” prosperity for business 
and for the people are “insepara- 
ble,” as Nixon said they were, but 
“they are not quite synonomous.” 


“Unless people have enough 
money tO buy the products of busi- 
ness, unless there is some balance 
between consumption and invest- 
ment, millions of people find they 
are completely separated from busi- 
ness,” it goes on. “The millions 
of unemployed and the one out of 


every four families affected by the 
1957-58 recession knows that bal- 


.{in more than one-third of the 


as ‘Fallacy’ 
ance is needed or ‘separability’ re- 
sults. 

“These people certainly don’t 
want to deny prosperity to the 
top. But Mr. Nixon would be 
well advised to improve his 
knowledge of construction. To 
increase the weight of a ceiling 
without providing strong walls 
and other support is folly. 

“Tax policy should therefore be 
designed to stimulate growth in the 
economy through balanced con- 
sumption and investment and to 
provide an equitable sharing of the 
tax burden by all groups in our 
population.” 


IUE Wins Rights. 
At 17th Sperry Plant 


Torrance, .Calif—Employes of 
the Vickers, Inc., unit of the 
Sperry-Rand chain picked the Elec- 
‘trical, Radio & Machine Workers 
as their bargaining agent by a 93- 
84 vote in an NLRB election just 
a year and 10 days after rejecting 
it by one vote. 

The workers chose the IUE de- 
spite a year-long barrage of anti- 
union propaganda by the employer. 


TUE now bargains for 17 plants 
in the Sperry-Rand chain. 


Step Up Organizing, 
Stone Workers Urged 


New York—Unions must redouble their organizing efforts if 
they hope to offset the economic effects of increased expenditures 
in arbitration cases, reduction in membership resulting from mount- 
ing joblessness, and spiraling operating costs. ; 

That is the conclusion of an officers’ report to the ninth consti- 


tutional convention of the Stone® 


USAPWA’s local unions have de- 
creased since its last convention in 
September 1955. 

As partial explanation, he cited 
the practice by some companies of 
forcing every peerine: to arbitra- 
tion. 

In an analysis of automation 
and its effect on job opportunity, 
the officers’ report pointed out 
that the country could achieve 
fulltime employment, a shorter 
workweek, higher wages and in- 
creased leisure time if the profits 
from modern production facili- 
ties were shared with the people 
who help create these profits. 

It cited the bargaining table and 
the legislative arena as two fronts 
on which trade unions must fight in 
order to fulfill their responsibilities 
towards their members. 

Speakers included Rep. Herbert 
Zelenko (D-N. Y.); Dr. Royce 
Pitkin, president of Goddard Col- 


jlege, Plainfield, Va.; John Living- 


ston, AFL-CIO director of organi- 
zation; and Donald MacDonald, 
secretary-treasurer of the Canadian 
Labor Congress. 


Fulbright Grant 
Applications Open 

Applications for scholarship 
grants under the Fulbright Act 
which gives labor leaders and spe- 
cialists in worker education the op- 
portunity to study abroad are now 
being received for the 1959-60 
academic year, the Institute of Intl. 
Education has announced. 

The awards provide for tuition, 

maintenance and travel for study in 
the United Kingdom, France, Ger- 
many, Denmark and Italy. Prefer- 
ence is given to union members in 
positions of leadership who are U.S. 
citizens with college degrees or the 
equivalent in practical experience, 
and have the language ability to 
carry on the proposed work. While 
applicants under 35 will have 
preference, those who are older 
also will be considered. 
- Application forms may be had 
from the institute at 1 E. 67th St., 
New York City 21, or from the 
institute’s regional offices in Chi- 
cago, Denver, Houston, Washington 
or San Francisco. 
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AFLCIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, ‘D. C., SATURDAY, OCTOBER, 2, TOSS 


A SIX-DAY WORK STOPPAGE tying up the bulk of America’s merchant marine in Atlantic and 
Gulf Coast ports was ended when the Masters, Mates & Pilots and 23 shipping lines agreed to sub- 
mit key issues in their contract dispute to arbitration by AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany. Shown 
- with Meany are Capt. Robert E. Durkin (left), president of the union, and Capt. Ralph E. Casey 
(right), president of the American Merchant Marine Institute, representing the shippers. . 


Meany to Arbitrate 
Ship Officers Dispute 


New York—The Masters, Mates & Pilots ended a six-day strike 
against 23 major shipping lines after both shippers and the union 
agreed to let AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany arbitrate key issues 


in the contract dispute over vacation and overtime pay. 
Meany, who stepped into the dispute at the request of the Ameri- 


can Merchant Marine Institute and® 


the union, set Oct. 21 as the first 
date for arbitration hearings. 

At issue is a union demand 
for vacations ranging from 90 
days a year for masters to 60 
days for mates, plus overtime 
pay between 5 p. m. and 8 a. m. 
in foreign ports. The proposed 
settlement is similar to one which 
MMP reached earlier with 32 


Seamen Take 
Pay Plan for 


Vacations 


San Francisco—A_ supplemen- 
tary wage allowance has been sub- 
stituted for the existing industry- 
wide vacation plan in a new three- 
year contract negotiated by the 
Pacific District of the Seafarers. 
The agreement covers 18,000 un- 
licensed seamen. 

The negotiations with the Pa- 
- cific Maritime Association marked 
the first time that three SIU de- 
partments—Sailors’ Union of the 
Pacific, Marine Firemen, Oilers 
and Watertenders, and the Marine 
Cooks and Stewards—conducted 
joint contract talks. 

Under the new vacation agree- 
ment, seamen with more than four 
months of sea duty a year will re- 
ceive allowances equal to three 
days of pay per month in lieu of 
vacations. The previous vacation 
allowance ranged from one day 
per month up to 21 and 28 days 
for one year of service with a single 
line. 

The contract aaa major 
amendments to bring about uni- 
form clauses on holidays, sub- 
sistence, transportation and other 
working conditions for the three 
SIU departments. 

The pact provides for a reopen- 
ing on wages in September 1960. 


Ives Hospitalized 
By Slight Stroke 


Sen Irving M. Ives (R-N. Y.) has 
been hospitalized for what his fam- 
ily described as “a slight stroke.” 
He was reported to be making 
“good progress” towards recovery 
in George Washington Hospital. 
The 62-year-old senator declined 
to run for re-election this year be- 
cause of his health, 


independent Gulf Coast opera- 
tors. 

The Atlantic and Gulf Coast 
shippers have made a counter offer 
to write a new contract similar to 
one recently signed by the West 
Coast steamship companies. This 
provided for improvements in work- 
ing conditions but a continuation 
of the vacation pay schedule in the 
previous three-year pact, which gave 
captains 48 days a year and mates 
28 days. 

Meany’s intervention at the re- 
quest of both sides ended a shipping 
tie-up which had prevented the sail- 
ing of nearly 100 vessels, including 
several of the leading passenger 
liners. Although he will arbitrate 
the vacation and overtime pay ques- 
tions, both sides agreed that their 
dispute over the placement of ship 
captains on the vessels of four 
companies was beyond the scope of 
arbitration. 


Under the terms of the “joint 
submission” of the contract dis- 
pute to arbitration, Meany can hand 
down one of three rulings. He can 
order both sides to sign a contract 
similar to the one negotiated with 
the Gulf Coast operators, a settle- 
ment on the basis of the West Coast 
contract, or one combining the 
benefits contained in the two agree- 
ments. 


Shoe Workers Ask 


Severance Plan 


Boston—More than 430 shoe 
manufacturing firms have gone into 
bankruptcy in the past 11 years, 
throwing some 70,000 employes 
out of work, John J. Mara, presi- 
dent of the Boot and Shoe Workers, 
has revealed in proposing a sever- 
ance-pay guarantee plan. 

He urged an escrow fund pro- 
viding for a minimum of one 
month’s severence pay if a com- 
pany folds within the first four 
years of its operation, with com- 
panies in business five or more 
years required to pay one week’s 
severdnce pay for each year of 
continuous employment. 

“The shoe industry has too many 
fly-by-night, shoestring operators,” 
Mara said. He pointed out that 
suppliers “demand a satisfactory 
credit rating” and said “labor has 
the right to a similar form of se- 
curity—in this case job-risk collat- 
eral in the form of an escrow fund.” 


Rail Labor 


e . ca 
Hits Carriers 
: @ e 
On Pessimism 

A spokesman for railway labor 
charged this week that management 
has been unduly pessimistic about 
the future of rail transport.. He 
backed up his statement with indus- 
try’s own statistics. 

At congressional hearings earlier 
this year, railway labor supported 
legislation to strengthen the car- 
riers’ financial position. Railroad 
management, however, fought 
higher retirement benefits and 
changes in working rules sought 
by the unions for safety purposes 
and filed a plea of poverty, 

Chairman G. E. Leighty of the 
Railway Labor Executives’ Associa- 
tion cited latest figures on net in- 
come of Class I railroads as evi- 
dence that “the prophecies of doom 
by rail industry leaders were with- 
out substantial foundation.” 

Net income during August was 
only 4 percent below the same 
month in 1957 which, Leighty 
said, was considered a good year 
for railroads. 

Reduced operating expenses, he 
added, have largely offset decreased 
revenues during the first eight 
months of this year. Net earnings 
have remained high, 
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Schnitzler Urges 
Labor-College Ties: 


New Brunswick, N. J.—Rutgers University’s new Labor Educa. 
tion Center “can serve as a bridge between town and gown—be. 


i|tween the workers of New Jersey and one of America’s great 


universities,” AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler said 


here. 


Schnitzler was principal speaker® 


at Rutger’s Labor Alumni Day ob- 
servance. The all-day program 
opened the final phase of a cam- 
paign to raise $300,000 for a build- 
ing to house the state university’s 
labor educational facilities. 

Labor doesn’t expect the uni- 
versities to take over the basic task 
of training union members for 
leadership, Schnitzler told more 
than 300 New Jersey trade union- 
ists attending the observance. 


“It is up to the trade union 
movement itself,” he declared, 
“to build its own corps of poten- 
tial leaders, to take over the re- 
sponsibilities of those grown old 


and gray in the service of or- - 


ganized labor. 

“It is the responsibility of the 
labor movement itself to teach 
potential stewards, committee- 
men and business agents the cor- 
rect manner by which contracts 
should be policed. It is the re- 
sponsibility of the labor move- 
ment to conduct its own politi- 
cal educational activities.” 


Referring to labor’s own educa- 
tional programs, Schnitzler praised 
the work of the Plumbers and Pipe 
Fitters in apprenticeship training 
and the Union Leadership Academy 
of Dist. 4, Electrical, Radio & Ma- 
chine Workers as outstanding in 
their fields. 


Labor Center Role Described 
The role of a university center 
such as Rutgers, Schnitzler said, is 
to help “the trade union leaders of 
today and the potential leaders of 
tomorrow” to develop skills in 
speaking, writing, studying, to ac- 
quire knowledge of labor history 
and economics. 

Departing from his prepared text, 
he spoke feelingly of the bigotry 
and “lack of humanism” mani- 
fested in the Little Rock school 
crises. He observed: 


“Every child in the world 
comes with a mind and a heart 
that is clean. Discrimination, 
such as has been witnessed in 
Little Rock, was artificially in- 


jected by adults.” 


He added that Little Rock adults 
“have created this crisis, which they 
have now passed on to the chil- 
dren.” 

Labor’s role in seeking ex- 
panded educational opportuni- - 
ties was emphasized in a speech 
prepared for delivery by Al 
Hartnett, FUE secretary - treas- 
urer, and read to the group by 
his assistant, John R. Sullivan. 

. Hartnett charged that college 
education is “being priced out of 
the market for a large percentage 
of low-income families.” Federal 
aid is the only answer, he declared, 


; Other Speakers 
Other speakers included: 


Lewis. M. Herrmann, editor of 
the New Jersey AFL Labor Herald, 


‘|who pledged support of AFL un- 


ions for the building fund. 

Paul Krebs, state CIO president, 
who urged trade unionists to re- 
double their efforts to defeat the 
political activities of business and 
corporate moguls. 

Joel R. Jacobson, state CIO ex- 
ecutive vice president, who warned 
university officials that the labor 
movement would give it support 
only so long as it provided a “lib- 
eral” administration and “intelli- 
gent’ service to meet the needs of 
all New Jersey citizens. 

Under the leadership of Building 
Campaign Co-Chairmen Herrmann 
and Sol Stetin, of the State CIO, 
plans for the final phase of the 
Building Fund drive include ap- 
peals to both national and local un- 
ions, 


Irvine L. H. Kerrison, labor pro- 
gram chairman,. has already an- 
nounced three grants or pledges of 
$50,000 each, one of $40,000, one 
of $25,000, and two of $5,000. 

These include $50,000 from the 
William Green Memorial Fund for 
the Green “Memorial Auditorium, 
$50,000 from the IUE for a James 
B. Carey Library, $25,000 from the 
Union Printers’ League of New Jer- 
sey as a testimonial to Herrmann, 
and $1,000 from the Sidney Hill- 
man Foundation as a memorial to 
the late president of the Clothing 
Workers. 


Wood and Pulp-Sulphite Boards. 


Endorse Move Toward Merger 


Portland, Ore.—The possible merger of two AFL-CIO unions in the lumber and paper industry 
moved a step ahead when the executive board of the Woodworkers at a meeting here ratified a two- 
year interim agreement with the Pulp, Sulphite & Paper Mill Workers aimed at ultimate unification. 

The Pulp-Sulphite executive board had acted previously. Both boards approved the 10-point pact 


without dissent. 


The two unions entered into the > + 


agreement, according to its terms, 
“for the specific purpose of estab- 
lishing a relationship of coopera- 
tion, good will and trust,” with the 
eventual aim being “to accomp- 
lish organic unity through mer- 
ger.” 
The terms pledge the unions 

to “aid and assist” each other 

and when practical “to partici- 

pate jointly in organizing workers 

where such activity will be bene- 

ficial to both organizatiofis.” Ju- 

risdiction now exercised is rec-~ 
ognized. 

The unions will exchange copies 
of contracts, arbitration awards 
and similar material and consult in 
advance of any proposed strike or 
picket line’ that may affect the 
other, and cooperate in case of 
strike or picket line. They will also 
attempt to coordinate research, ed- 


ucation and legislative services, 


Two committees are set up in the 
agreement. One, consisting of three 
officers of each union, will consti- 
tute a “mutual aid committee dedi- 
cated to implementing and fulfill- 
ing the terms of this agreement,” 
and to settle all differences. 

The IWA named Pres. A. L. 
Hartung and Vice Presidents J. E. 
Fadling, Olympia, Wash., and Joe 
Morris, Vancouver, B. C. The 
Pulp-Sulphite committee is expected 
to be named shortly. 

The second committee, com- 
posed of two men from each un- 
ion, will concentrate on studying 
and discussing structure and ad- 
ministration to be fitted into a 
proposed new constitution. It 
will report to the joint commit- 
tee, which in turn will report to 
the two executive boards before 
the respective conventions in 
1959, . | 


Pulp-Sulphite tamed Treas. 


Frank C. Barnes, Fort Edward, 


whose territory consists of Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin and Upper Michi- 
gan. The IWA appointed Vice 
Presidents Burk Christie, Olympia, 


Ore. : 

Pulp-Sulphite, with headquarters 
in Fort Edward, has more than 
170,000 members in about 600 Jo- 
cals. The IWA has about 130,000 
members in 300 locals and has its 
headquarters here. 

Both unions have members 
throughout the United States and 
Canada. Pulp-Sulphite is strongest 
in the Northeast and South, cen- 
ters of pulp and paper production. 


is in the Pacific Northwest and 
British Columbia, where the bulk 
of lumber production is concen- 
trated and where the pulp and 


paper industry is expanding rapidly. 
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N. Y., and Vice Pres. Elmer Meinz, = 


and Harvey R. Nelson, Portland, © 


Much of the IWA membership is 
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Wew Rules: Widen 


8) NLRB Jurisdiction 


Juca- 
—be.- 
great 

Said 


The new standards, tentatively 


The National Labor Relations Board has adopted and put iato 
et a mew set of standards that would extend its jurisdiction 
¢ thousands of cases previously barred. 


announced on July 22, went into 


ect Oct. 2 after various groups submitted proposed changes at 


board’s invitation. 
Two changes suggested by the 
-CIO_ on behalf of its affili- 
es were incorporated in the 
w jurisdiction standards affect-. 
g newspapers and communica- 
systems. 
The board proposed in July a 
adard of $250,000 a year gross 
ume of business for newspapers, 
figure was dropped to $200,- 
) in the final order. 
Television, telephone and tele- 
sph concerns would have had to 
eet a standard of $200,000 gross. 
he final order drops this figure to 
100,000. 
The effect in both cases is to ex- 
md the NLRB’s jurisdiction over 
hor relations in these industriés. 
The board’s original announce- 
nt that it would extend its juris- 
ion to a portion of “no-man’s 
ad”—the area in ‘which neither 
federal nor a state body had the 
thority to regulate labor relations 
ame after a Supreme Court de- 


reatly reduce the area of ‘no- 
an's land by reasserting its juris- 
iction.”” 

Appropriation Boosted 
Congress followed by increas- 
g NLRB appropriations by $1.5 
jillion to allow extension of the 
isdiction. 

The new standards, the first 
change since 1954, generally 
lower requirements for business 
volume and flow of. commerce 
across State lines. The board has 
employed these standards to de- 
termine the limits of its jurisdic. 


In response to the board’s invi- 


the Teamsters Union and its c 


al “to get rid of the monitors.” 


U.S. Dist. Judge F. Dickinson‘ 
tts, who approved a consent or- 
t last January allowing Hoffa to 
lake office and who also named 
the monitors, will now have to rule 
a the following pleadings before 


e A motion from the board of 
monitors’ majority, consisting of 
neutral Chairman Martin F. O’Don- 
oghue and Godfrey P. Schmidt, for 
a interpretation or modificz.tion 
of the consent order to compel 
Hoffa and his executive board to 
tomply with clean-up recommenda- 
lions, O'Donoghue, a widely 
known Washington lawyer, is coun- 


sl for the Plumbers and Pipe Fit- 
fers. Schmidt, a New Yorker, was 
tamed as monitor representing the 
lank-and-file plaintiffs who origin- 


illy tried to bar Hoffa as illegally 


flected, 


® A further motion by O’Don- 


Oghue and Schmidt asking Letts 
fo decide whether his consent order 
Was illegal. If so, presumptively, 
letts might order Hoffa out and 
Testoration of the union executive 
board that preceded him, 


® A motion by the Teamsters 
wsking the ouster of Schmidt for 
‘onflict of interest in allegedly rep- 
Ksenting employers with whom the 
Teamsters bargain. 


® A separate charge by John 


Cunningham, former chairman of 


ihe rank-and-file group. that origi- 


fsion stating that the board could | 


the ‘federation is “opposed to the 
use of any jurisdictional standards 


'| by the NLRB.” It added, however, 
|that the proposed standards “are 


on the whole a considerable im- 
proyement over the old 1954 ‘stand- 


Rules Revilinp 
Completed by 
Labor Board 


A major revamping of rules gov- 
erning contracts as bars to em- 
ploye representation elections ‘has 
been completed by the National La- 
bor Relations Board with the is- 
suance of two more decisions. 

The latest decisions specify - 
among other things that a con- 
‘tract must contain substantive 
provisions and that a pact on 
wages only would not bar a peti- 
tion for a new election. 

They specify also that an exist- 
ing contract will not block an elec- 
tion if less than 30 percent of the 
work force was on the payroll at 
the time the contract was signed 
and less than 50 percent of job 
classifications were in effect. 

In previous decisions the board 
held that a contract running longer 
than two years would not be a 


ond year, and that an improperly 
drawn union security clause would 
invalidate a contract as a bar to 
an election. 


eries of Suits May 
lock IBT Convention 


New actions filed in federal court have further entangled affairs 


ourt-appointed board of monitors, 


ising the possibility that Teamsters Pres. James R. Hoffa may 
ave to delay the’ special convention previously announced with a 


nated the suit to restrain Hoffa 
from the presidency, that Schmidt 
had fatled to account for $50,000 
allegedly raised to finance the suit. 
Cunningham accused Schmidt of 
calling together 12 other plaintiffs 
to depose Cunningham as_ chair- 
man. 


e A new action by Schmidt ask- 
ing Judge Letts, if he refuses to 
construe the consent order as giv- 
ing the monitors clear clean-up au- 
thority, to reinstate the original in- 
junction suit to bar Hoffa and ap- 
point a receiver during trial. 

O’Donoghue and Schmidt filed 

an interim report with Letts last 
August strongly suggesting they 
. would seek to compel Hoffa and 
the Teamsters executive board to 
comply with clean-up proposals, 
L. N. D. Wells, Jr., a Dallas, 
Tex., lawyer named by the court 

. to represent the union, dissoci- 
ated himself. 

Wells also withheld approval of 
specific recommendations by 
O’Donoghue ‘and Schmidt on trus- 
‘teeships, election and ouster pro- 
ceedings, 
mended trial looking toward ex- 
pulsion of Teamster Vice Pres. 
Owen (Bert) Brennan, Detroit un- 
ion official, business associate and 
close friend of Hoffa, 

Judge Letts is expected soon to 
set a date for hearings on the Plead- 
ings before him, 


| tation. for comment, the AFL-CIO|F 
filed a memorandum declaring that | ® 


ards, both as respects their content 


bar to a new election after its sec- 


including the recom- 


THE FIRST MANAGING EDITOR ever to walk out of his job 
in a Newspaper Guild strike was Magnus Bredenbek, shown above 
with his wife, Ellen Louise, as they recently celebrated their 55th 
wedding anniversary. Bredenbek was managing editor of the 
former Newark (N.J.) Ledger when the then fledgling Guild struck 
a quarter-century ago—and he never went back. Still a militant 
union man, he is a copy editor of the New York Journal American 
and a board member of the Newspaper Guild of New York. 


Cross Indicted 
For Perjury 
In Brawl Story 


James G. Cross, president of the 
ousted Bakery & Confectionery 
Workers, has been indicted for per- 
jury by a federal grand jury in 
Washington. ; 

The indictment said Cross lied 
under oath to the McClellan se- 
lect Senate committee when he 
denied having been present in a 
San Francisco hotel room Oct. 
21, 1956, when several delegates 
to the union’s convention al- 
legedly were beaten. 


The BCW was expelled from the 
AFL-CIO at the federation’s con- 
vention last December on_ the 
ground it was under corrupt domi- 
nation. The united labor movement 
chartered the American Bakery & 


-|Confectionery Workers to replace 


the ousted union. 

Cross termed the indictment “po- 
litically inspired persecution,” and 
said it was “related solely to a mat- 
ter of intra-union politics and has 
nothing to do with alleged charges 
of corruption.” 

The indictment was based on a 
conflict between Cross testimony 
and that of Mrs. Nathan Ehrlich, 
wife of the president of the union’s 
New York Local 51. She swore be- 
fore the committee that Cross was 
present during the fracas and that 
the BCW president knocked her 
down and kicked her. 


A California grand jury which 


investigated the beating incident re- 


turned no indictments. 


Death of Pope Pius 
Mourned by Meany 


AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany expressed his deep 
sorrow on the death of Pope 
Pius XIlI,.leader of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. 

Meany issued the following 
statement: 

“The world has lost a great 
and good man of God. But 
the world is the richer be- 
cause of his wisdom, love and 
compassion for all mankind. 
The men and women of the 
AFL-CIO, of all faiths, 
mourn his death.” 


| Manufacturers who furnish mislead- 


mess Bureaus and by “the buying | ea 


Packing Union © 
Wins Election’ 
At Cited Firm — 


Webster City, Ta. —The Packing- 


house Workers won a National La-  __ 
bor Relations Board representation. 
election at Morton’s Frozen Foods 
Co.—a company which last year 
was under fire from the McClellan - 
special Senate committee. 


The committee charged that in 


1955 Morton employed the “la- 
bor relations” 
Shefferman+to prevent the UPWA 
from organizing the plant. When 
Continental. Baking Co. purchased 
Morton a year later, the committee 
contended, Shefferman was again 
brought into the picture—this time 
to help the Bakery & Confection- 
ery Workers organize and win what 
the committee said was a “sweet- 
heart” contract. 


.services of Nathan 


The BCW was expelled from the 


AFL-CIO last December on the 
grounds that it was under corrupt 
domination. 


In the recent NLRB election, the 


BCW did not appear on the bal- 
lot. 
Bakery and Confectionery Work- 
ers, chartered by the AFL-CIO to 
teplace the ousted BCW, entered 
the election campaign, as did the 
expelled Teamsters. The vote was 
UPWA, 263; ABC, 70; Teamsters, 
24; and no union, 5, 


Instead, the new American 


Phony Price Tag Gyp 


Worsening, 


FTC Says 


The Federal Trade Commission says consumers are getting 


gypped when stores use fake price 
getting a bargain. 


tags to make them think they’re 


FTC officials have issued new guidelines aimed at stamping out 
fake pricing. But they say it will take the cooperation of the buying 


public to make the crackdown ef-® 
fective. ' 

One congressional critic of ficti- 
tious pricing has said it will also 
take a larger staff and more money 
to enable the FTC to do the job. 
Rep. Frank Thompson, Jr. (D- 
N.J.),-recently urged the FTC to 
ask for sufficient funds “to enforce 
the guides for the benefit of the 
public.” 

FTC Chairman John W. 
Gwynne says the problem of 
misleading advertising is “grow- 
ing worse.” He said the com- 
mission will take “fast action” 
against advertisers, merchants 
and manufacturers who try to 
mislead the buying public into 
thinking’ they are getting a bar- 
gain—when they’re not. 

Here are some of the new stand- 
ards the FTC will try to enforce: 

e Claims of a reduction in price 
must be based on the “usual and 
customary” retail price of the arti- 
cle. In other words, a store can’t 
double the price of an item for one 
day and then turnaround and ad- 
vertise it as selling for half-price. 

e Products must not be adver- 
tised as being sold at “factory” or 
“wholesale” prices unless they are 
actually being offered at the same 
price that retailers regularly pay. 

e No article should be “pre- 
ticketed” with any price figure that 
exceeds the price at which the arti- 
cle is usually sold in that area. 


ing price tags are considered as 
guilty as the merchant who uses 
them. _ 

Gwynne concedes that the task of 
putting a stop to fake pricing “may 
be too widespread for the FTC 
alone.” He said the job can be 
done with the cooperation of priv- 
ate groups such as the Better Busi-: 


public.” 

An FTC spokesman said per- 
sons who are “stung” by mis- 
leading price advertising should 
notify the FTC, their local Bet- 
ter Business Bureau and state 
enforcement agencies. The FTC’s 


jurisdiction applies only where 


. 


interstate commerce is involved. 
Thompson originally criticized 
the FTC for not seeking sufficient 
funds to carry out its pronounce- 
ments against fictitious pricing. He 
said the commission’s announced 
plans are “so much window-dress- 
ing” in the absence of funds for a 
stepped-up enforcement campaign. 
In reply, Commissioner Robert 
T. Secrest assured Thompson that 
the commission, if it determines 
that additional funds are needed, 
“will go to the Bureau of the Bud- 
get with a substantiated request for 


funds.” 
ARRAN AE RENEE EOE ROR ARR = CEI ONE 


STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY 
THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND 
JULY 2, 1946 (Title 39, United States 
Code, Section 233) SHOWING THE OWN- 
ERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, AND CIRCU- 
LATION OF AFL-CIO NEWS published 
Weekly at Washington, D. C. for Septem- 
ber, 1958. 

1. The names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness Managers are: ae a AFL-CIO, 
815 Sixteenth St., N. Washington, 
D. C.; Editor Saul Milter” 815 Sixteenth 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C.; Managing 
Editor, Willard senate eis Sixteenth St,, 

. W., Washington, D ; Business Man- 
ager, none. 

2. The owner is: (If owned by a cor- 
poration, its name and address must be 
stated and also immediately thereunder the 
names and addresses of stockholders own- 
ing or holding 1 percent or more of total 
amount of stock. If not owned by a cor- 
poration, the names and addresses of the 
individual owners must be given. If owned 
by a partnership or other unincorporated 
firm, its name and address, as well as 
that of each individual member must be 
given): George Meany, President, 815 Six- 
teenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C.; 
William F. Schnitzler, Sec’y-Treas., 815 
Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C, 
(principal officers). 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 percent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
are: (If there are none, so state.) NONE, 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the ks of t company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary rela- 
tion, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting; 
also the statements in the two para- 
graphs show the affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as -.to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the comapny as _ trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity 
— than that of a bona fide owner. 

The average number of copies of 
sank issue of this publication sold or 
distributed, through the mails or other- 
w to paid subscribers during the 12 
months preceding the date shown above 
was: (This information is required from 
daily, weekly, semiweekly, and triweekly 
newspapers only.) 115,586. 
Saul Miller, 
Editor and Director of Publications. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
22nd day of September, 1958. 

(Seal) Josephine M. Carney, 

Notary Public. 

My commission expires July 31, 1963. 
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pe Tells Chemical Workers: 


Business Chose Political — 


As Battleground to Fight Labor 


The American trade union movement was forced into political activity when management chose 
the legislative hall “as the battleground” on which to fight organized labor, AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany told the 15th annual convention of the Chemical Workers. 

“The picket line used to be our battleground,” Meany observed. 

He said that when labor was. successful in its economic struggle toward “improving the living 


standards of the people we repre-o— 
sent,” ‘employers decided that “the 
place to do battle was in se legis- 
lative field.” 
The AFL-CIO president told 450 
cheering delegates: 
“Td like it very much if we 
did not have to have any politi- 
cal action in the labor move- 


ment. There are a lot of other © 


things we could be doing. But 
we're in politics because that is 
where we must go to carry out 
our primary objective.” 

He described as “a lot of bunk” 
charges made by some political 
candidates and party officials that 
the trade union movement “wants 
to run the country and seize control 
of a political party.” 

Labor Party Not Wanted 

Meany said that unions do not 
want to form a labor party, do not 
want to control a political party, 
and do not want themselves to be 
controlled by any political party. 


Chemical Workers Set 


For Merger 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ceived prolonged applause when 
he added: 

“But it is your decision to make. 
There will be no pressure of any 
kind from the federation.” 

Hails Steps Taken 

Mitchell reported on meetings 
already held between representa- 
tives of the two unions, describing 
them as “a big step forward” on 
the road toward “one strong, mili- 
tant union of chemical workers.” 

“No individual—and I include 
myself—has any right to stand 
in the way of achieving for the 
people we represent a greater 
measure of economic justice and 
a greater degree of individual 
security,” he said. 

Looking to the future, the ICWU 
president said the union should 
stress companywide bargaining to 
replace the present chemical in- 
dustry pattern of negotiating on a 
plant-by-plant basis. Wages, he 
pointed out, have not keep pace 
with those of auto and steel work- 
ers who have companywide nego- 
tiations. 

The report of the officers put 
considerable stress on the inroads 
which automation has made on 
employment in the chemical indus- 
try. In the past year, it pointed 


Luncheon Local 


‘Pensions Begin 


New York— Thirteen veteran 
workers of this city’s hundreds of 
luncheonettes received their first 
pension checks under a contract 
negotiated by their union. 

The union is Local 923, Hotel 
and Restaurant Workers, which 
has contracts for workers at 250 


Juncheonettes. 


At special ceremonies during the 
locai’s general membership meet- 
ing, union and management offi- 
cials hailed the new pension plan 
as an assurance of financial secu- 
rity for more than 1,500 Local 
923 members, 

Pension benefits are financed en- 
tirely through employer contribu- 
tions. The fund is managed by a 
board of trustees made up equally 
of union and management repre- 
sentatives. 


if we did less.” 


“That would mean that one seg- 
ment of the American people, set- 
ting themselves in a class apart, had 
made up their minds to run the 
government,” he continued. “That 
would mean an end to democracy. 

“I don’t want a government 
run by Wall Street. 

“I don’t want a government 
run by big business. 

“And I don’t want a govern- 
ment run by labor. 

“We have no such thought in 
mind.” 

Scoffing at politicians who refer 
to “politico-labor bosses,” Meany 
said: 

“Don’t let anyone kid you. The 
so-called ‘labor bosses’ control no 
votes. The only vote I’ve ever been 
able to control is my own. I can’t 
even control the votes of my 
family.” 

The AFL-CIO president insisted 
that “as a citizen,” I have the right 
to place the record of the candi- 


Plan Vote 


out, the number of hourly-paid 
workers dropped from 556,000 to 
500,000—a decline of more than 
10 percent—while white collar 
employment increased by 10,000 
to a new high of 305,000 in the 
same period. 


“In spite of our organizing 
efforts,” the report continued, 
“we have not been able to keep 
pace with layoffs in our indus- 
try.” 

The officers said that organiza- 
tion had been “adversely influ- 
enced” by the general climate of 
public opinion stemming from Mc- 
Clellan committee hearings and by 
the policies of the “employer- 
biased, Eisenhower-appointed” Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. 

The report, signed by Mitchell, 
Sec.-Treas. Marshall Shafer and the 
union’s nine vice presidents, said 
the ICWU’s membership declined 
by 3,900 since the 1957 conven- 
tion. It called for renewed or- 
ganizing drives, declaring that 
“every unorganized plant is an 
ever-present threat to our whole 
structure.” 


Humphrey Speaks 

Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey (D- 
Minn.) unleashed a full-scale at- 
tack on the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration’s economic, agricultural and 
international policies, declaring 
that “this government is leaderless 
today.” 

He saved his sharpest criticism 
for the Administration’s foreign 
policy, accusing Eisenhower of 
wanting to “stifle constructive 
suggestions” on _ international 
affairs. He referred specifically 
to the. President’s claim that 
criticism of his foreign policy 
gave “aid and comfort to the 
Communists,” 

“When Administration policies 
may lead us to the very brink of 
atomic war,” Humphrey § said, 
“against the expressed will of our 
people and in the face of grave 
protests from our allies, it is the 
plain duty of men in public life to 
take issue with those who are re- 
sponsible. We would be cowards 


them to use their own judgment.” 

The trade union movement, he 
told the convention at Washington’s 
Hotel Statler, “will continue to sup- 
port candidates of both parties. on 
the basis of their records and of 


we think are important.” 

Meany said that “the effi- 
ciency of labor’s political organ- 
ization is improving,” and that 
“the number of trade union 
members exercising their right 
to vote is growing each year.” 

“I make no apologies for that,” 
he said. : 

Raps Taft-Hartley ; 

Management and “certain politi- 
cal figures” worked together to pass 
such “restrictive” federal measures 
as the Taft-Hartley Act, Meany 
said. He described T-H as having 
“within its framework all that the 
employer needs to render a union 
completely ineffective, providing he 
is willing to put up the fight, spend 
the money, and use Taft-Hartley 
machinery.” 

Once business was certain that 
labor could be “penalized, pun- 
ished and set back by legisla- 
tion,” -he continued, it turned to 
the “right-to-work” battle. 

Efforts to enact these anti-labor 
laws are “heavily financed” by big 
business, and supported by the 
Chamber of Commerce and the 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers, Meany said, 

“Their aim is to destroy the 
efficiency of the trade union as an 
instrumentality to advocate the 
cause of those who work for 
wages,” he added. 


Bell Affiliate 
Blocks CWA 


Voter Drive 


Denver—A major Bell Telephone 
system affiliate has thrown a road- 
block in the way of a Communica- 


workers to vote in the November 
elections, when a “right-to-work” 
proposal will appear on the state 
ballot. 

Officials of Mountain States 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. or- 
dered Mrs. Mary Lou Rea, a 
notary public and vice president 
of CWA Local 8412, to stop 
régistering fellow employes on 
her relief periods and lunch 
hours, despite the fact that she 
was doing the work away from 
all business activities. 

Mrs. Rea was operating under 
a state law permitting notaries to 
register voters outside regular elec- 
tion offices. 

Paul L. Ellenberger, president of 
Local 8412, charged the company 
action was a “direct violation of all 
democratic American principles.” 

He pointed out that the union 
had requested company cooperation 
in a drive to register employes un- 
der a plan whereby a desk would 
be set up in the lobby of the build- 
ing, manned by notaries from both 
the company and the union. The 
Bell affiliate “refused this request,” 
he said, “so we went ahead on our 
own.” 

The voter registration, Ellenberg- 
er said, is in line with union policy 
“and the policy of other public- 
spirited organizations.” He con- 
tended that the registering is per- 
missible under the contract and said 
the union has therefore filed a griev- 


ance. 


dates before the voters and ask |* 


their attitude on the problems which | , 


tions Workers drive to register 


(Continued from Page 1) 
at the White House named the 
liberal Proxmire—alone among all 
Democratic political candidates this 
year—as a symbol of “spending” 
it said Democratic control of Con- 
gress would bring. ; 

The Kamp booklet on Reuther, 
who is a vice president of the AFL- 
CIO and a member of the federa- 
tion’s Executive Committee, has 
previously cropped up in Republi- 
can Sen. William F. Knowland’s 
campaign for governor of Califor- 
nia and in a Colorado referendum 
on a proposed “right-to-work” law. 


It has also appeared in Michi- | 


gan and in other states, and a 
parallel full-page advertisement 
assailing Reuter and other union 
leaders in connection with the 
elections has been heavily fi- . 
nanced by businessmen. 

The advertising campaign is spon- 
sored by the right-wing Committee 
for Constitutional Government 
whose executive secretary, Edward 
A. Rumely, said “nothing in this 
committee’s history” had surpassed 
the response. 


Convicted of Contempt 


Rumely was convicted of con- 
tempt of Congress for refusing sev- 
eral years ago to tell an investigat- 
ing committee the sources of finan- 
cial contributions and “literature” 
purchases that supported his right- 
ist propaganda, but the conviction 
was reversed by the appellate courts. 

Kamp served a term for con- 
tempt of Congress for refusing to 
disclose his backers. 

The Milwaukee Journal said that 
at least two dozen Wisconsin busi- 
nessmen purchased Kamp’s anti- 
Reuther pamphlets for distribution 
in connection with the Proxmire- 
Steinle contest. They included 
Harry Bradley, board chairman of 
the Allen-Bradley Co., and Walter 
Harnischfeger, president of the 
Harnischfeger Corp., both of Mil- 
waukee. 

Kamp, who has been continu- 
ally repudiated by leading Re- 
publican politicians and business- 
men, including the late Sen. 
Robert A. Taft (O.), wrote earlier 
in the campaign that while “anti- 
semitism” no longer seemed to 
stir his backers, his “warnings” 
against labor were drawing grati- 
fying support for many persons 
in the GOP. 

The Republican overall camaign 
document from the White House 
cried alarm about the alleged 
threats of “socialism” in the event 
of a Democratic victory in Novem- 
ber. 

“Anyone who lived through 
the 20 years of the New and Fair 


}euection pay * 
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WORK FOR A 
PROGRESSIVE 


Ike, GOP Make ‘Labor? 
Chief Campaign Issue 


| Deals will never forget the grief} 


CONGRESS 
FOR THE 


4” WELFARE OF 
Pi THE PEOPLE 


ati pa a 


they brought,” said the declara-9 
tion 4 


“Taxation for political purpose 
would again become a harsh reality 
with an increased Democrat majors 
ity in Congress. Imposition of 
higher federal taxes to financg 
grandiose spending schemes woul@ 
become a certainty. ’ 

“Private enterprise and individa 
ual initiative, as we know them 
could not survive in such a climate 
Nationalization, socialization of it 
dustry would inevitably follow. Al 
of us would become pawns of 
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super state. 

“The left-wing Democrat insting 
to-regiment and to direct all of 
America from bureautic commang@ 
posts is insatiable.” 


Bennett Urges Controls 


Next day conservative Sen. Wa 
lace Bennett (R-Utah), in a speech 
to retailers at Atlantic City. called 
for “stand-by controls” by the go 
ernment to curb wages and price 

Bennett, a former president 4 
the National Association of Mant# 
facturers, later explained that hit 
proposed controls were differemt 
from the “rigid, inflexible’ type 
Democrats allegedly would impose 


Motley to Head | ” 
Labor Standards 4 


Arthur W. Motley, veteran gov 
ernment career employe, has beemj 
appointed director of the Labom 
Dept.’s Bureau of Standards by Seg™ 
James P. Mitchell. 

The bureau’s jurisdiction covem 
child labor, youth employment ang 
industrial safety. It is responsible 
for receiving and making publigj 
reports filed by administrators of 
welfare and pension plans, Othem 
areas include establishment of saf@q 
ty standards for longshoreme@ 
and receipt of union financial stateq 
ments required by the Taft-Hartleg 
Act. q 
Motley has been assistant directom 
of the Bureau of Employment S@ 
curity, in charge of the U. S. Ea 


ployment Service, since 1948, 
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